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A NEW YEAR’S GREETING PAGE 
Chicago, January 1, 1924. 
To All Domestic Science Teachers and Students: 


In submitting a few of our choice recipes which we believe most suitable 
for the holiday season, the Home Economics Department wishes to take this 
opportunity of extendins to you the Season’s Greetings, and offering our con- 
tinued service. 

The recipes given below are always suggestive of holiday festivities and will be 
helpful in preparing some delicious dishes. 


PLUM PUDDING 


1 cup suet, chopped fine 3 cups flour 

1 cup molasses 1% level teaspoons salt 

3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking % teaspoon nutmeg 
Powder % teaspoon cinnamon 

% cup milk 


Mix suet, molasses and milk. Sift together flour, baking powder, salt, cloves, nut- 
meg and cinnamon, and adc. Turn into a buttered mold, and steam three hours. 
Serve with hard sauce. One and a half cups of chopped raisins can be added to 
above if desired, and the whole or part of spices omitted. 


FRUIT CAKE 
2 pounds raisins 3 eggs 
2 pounds currants 1 cup molasses 
1 pound brown sugar 1 cup milk 
3% pound citron 4 cups flour 
4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking % nutmeg, grated 
Powder l% teaspoon allspice 


% pound butter 


Cream butter, sugar and eggs, add molasses and milk, then 2 cups of flour. Mix 
fruit with 1 cup of flour, add spices and flavorings; lastly add cup of flour well sifted 
with baking powder. Bake in a slow oven (325° F.) 


NUT CARAMEL FUDGE 
Three cups light brown sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 cup milk, 1 or 1% cups nuts; 
flavor with vanilla. Cook sugar, butter and milk until it will thread. Take from fire 
add flavoring, nuts and beat as you would fudge. Pour into buttered pan, cool and 


cut in squares. 
PEANUT BRITTLE 
Mix 3 cups of granulated sugar with 1 scant cup boiling water, and %4 teaspoon 
soda. Let it melt over slow fire. Cook gently without stirring until a little drop in 
cold water hardens quickly. Add 1 cup roasted, shelled and skinned peanuts, with 
as little use of a spoon as possible. Turn the mixture into buttered pans and cut 
while hot. The brittleness of the candy depends much upon the artful use of the spoon. 


PLAIN PIE PASTE 


3 cups flour 1 level teaspoon salt 
1% level teaspoon Calumet Baking % cup lard 
Powder Cold water 


Sift together dry ingredients thoroughly. Work in lard with knife or rounding 
edge of a tablespoon or spatula. Moisten to a dough with cold water. Put lightly 
on floured board, and roll thin, ready for use. 


PUMPKIN PIE 


2 eggs % teaspoon cloves 
% cup sugar 1% cups milk 
1 cup stewed pumpkin \% teaspoon ginger 


y% teaspoon allspice 
Beat eggs, add to them sugar, pumpkin and spices. Beat vigorously and then 
add milk and mix thoroughly; then bake in a crust of pie paste. 


Cordially, 
CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO. 


Fiiimore Street 
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who have made use of our booklet— 


On the Manufacture of a 
Teacher 's Flat Top Desk 


will be glad to learn that we have t 2 












another edition of this valu- 
i 

able treatise on the use of i 
woodworking machinery in 
ih 


the school room. 


rRGe 


FOR THE ASKING 
| 





As many copies as you can use 


WRITE TODAY 


AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, New York 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News ry % 
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DESIGNED EXCLUSIVELY FOR SCHOOL USE 


CONTINENTAL 


SPECIAL SCHOOL SCALES 

The weighing and measuring of school 
children has developed definite scale re- 
quirements which cannot be overlooked. 
Working in collaboration with child health 
authorities, Continental scale engineers 
have met every school weighing and 
measuring requirement. 
The mechanical and quality features thus 
perfected are indispensable to the effi- 
ciency of scale service in schools. 
Install Continentals,—the scales designed 
exclusively for school need. Drop us a 
line for detailed description and prices. 

Designed, Built and Guaranteed by 

Continental Scale Works, Chicago, Il. 


Distributed by 


C. F. WEBER CO. 
601-611 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


cuLr or uexice. . 
de 


SERIES COVERING THE FOLLOWING PERIODS: 


No. 1748 to 1763, United States before the French and Indian 


wars. 
No. 1763 to 1783, United States after the treaty of 1763. 
No. 3-—1783 to 1800, United States after the treaty of 1783. 


No. 1800 to 1863, United States before the Louisiana Purchase. 
No. 5—1803 to 1819, United States after the Louisiana Purchase. 


No. 1820, division between freedom and slavery. 
No. 7—1783 to 1853, acquisition of territory. 

No. 8—1854 to 1860, Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

No. 1860 to 1861, the Secession. 

No. 10—1783 to 1919, the world and United States. 


re er Pricing of 
Hart’s History Aids 


Hart’s History Aids greatly 
simplify the teaching of Ameri- 
can History when used as a sup- 
plement to the text book. The 
size is 21x14 inches, printed on 
white paper and hand mounted on 
heavy manila. 

Territorial ‘acquisitions at dif- 
ferent periods are depicted in 
bright contrasting colors. Each 
map shows the principal events 
in a clear legible manner. 

Especial attention has been 
directed to the coloring so that 
each map portrays in a striking 
manner the — period 
covered by it. 

A complete explanation of each 

map is provided, together with 
surrestions for its use. 

Try these maps if you want an 
ideal and effective method in 
teaching history. 


Sold in sets only. Regular Price 
$4.50. Specially priced now 
at $3.40 postpaid. 

C. F. WEBER & CO. 


Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Say you saw itin the Sierra Educational News 
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The Modern Educational Tool : ‘sae 
: eyes 
= : X a +a" 
PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND = a8 he 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES =| = ean 8's 
im ; 
be 
ipl 
> * 4 
Language-te raw material of Print- Punctuation—coia Type” demands ae 
ing is language—any language. Through the art a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, { 
of Printing the pupil is brought into close periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- i 
contact with the best literature and a desire is mation and question marks mean something 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. i 
ics of language. ee} 
: ae Mathematics-the mathematical Ry 
Sp elling a eee iation of "the problems in Printing are interesting and can x 
pn hee Sana toy ace cheers penned atgh weston pas be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught . ‘ 
; oe high school. 
spelling through type composition. 
Gramma Y’-Abstract methods of teach- Drawing-Freenand and ‘Geometrical 
ing this important subject are uninteresting. drawings are used freely in Printing. : 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. . 
Science-the theory of light, heat and ¢ 
Art-the principles of design are always electricity should always be correlated with e 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art Printing. The laboratory problems should be £3 ey 
Preservative of all Arts.” the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers. ‘ * 
Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 
F. K. Puitiips, Manager of Education Department 8 
American Type Founders Company a 
300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. a) 
Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities. AF 
Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One. 3 
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Send for 
Your Copy 





The Victor Co. has prepared a special 
course in music for various grades from 
kindergarten upward, which we will be 
glad to send a descriptive catalogue of 
to any principal or teacher. 


We are willing to send records to any 
public school for 48 hours’ trial. 





Our easy payment plan is available to 
all schools or individual classrooms. 


Please write for information. 


CREATING 
THE 


PLAYGROUND 


A valuable guide for those in- 
‘terested in play problems. Contains 
suggestions on financing both city 
and rural playgrounds and other 
vital relating data which makes it 
a book you will want to keep for 
reference. 










LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


OOO CLL 4 ON 
















UNUSUAL 
BANKING SERVICE 
BY MAIL 


Write to our Bank-by-Mail Depart- 
ment for information about the 
services of this— 
OAKLAND’S 
OLDEST, LARGEST BANK 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


(Established in 1867 as 
The Oakland Bank of Savings.) 






















Send for your Copy 
IT IS FREE 














THE EVERWEAR 
Manufacturing Company 







Commercial Savings Trust 


Safe Deposit 
12th AND BROADWAY 


OAKLAND, : : CALIFORNIA 
550-124 











Represented by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
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TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very sue- SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


eessful school savings system in your own The best we can buy are found listed in our 
schoolroom. A package containing directions “Help-U Catalog” of Plays, Drills, Songs, 
and supplies for a room sufficient for from 1 Recitations, Minstrel Material and Special 
to 2 years now on sale. Day Programs. 


Order today or write for free booklet. “The House That Helps” 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System The Eldridge Entertainment House 
Lynn, Mass. Franklin, O., also 944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colo. 











a7, ae AY ITTE A BRANCH OFFICES: 

tall aaa Portland, Ore. - - N. W. Bank Bldg. 

Ree yaya: ielem a ha eel ee Minneapolis, Minn. ¥ ; Lumber Exch. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. Kansas City, Mo. - - - _ Rialto Bldg. 


Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher-placement in California. 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 
No registration fee Correspondence invited 
J. M. HAHN 


Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Blanche Tucker } Managers Phone Berkeley 811 Berkeley, California 
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WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 
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Patented Jan. 8, '07, Aug. 7, ‘23 


THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 


Design, Construct and Install Modern Unit Manufactured by 
Scenery, Fabric and Velour Curtains, Proper- The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
ties and Lighting Effects. Also Maintain a Spiceland, Ind. 
Helpful Service Gratis. Drops or Complete 

ARE DISTRIBUTED BY 


Productions for Rent. 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


NEW LOS ANGELES STUDIOS 
Fountain, Bates & Effie Streets : 
(Sunset Blvd. near Hollywood Blvd.) ~ 601-609 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO STUDIOS San Francisco 
1873-83 Mission Street 
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Superintendents and Principals 
Attention! 
THE SECOND SEMESTER IS AT HAND. 


Have you a seat for every pupil who will knock at your doors for 
admission? If so, we congratulate you. 


If not, permit us to call your attention to our AMERICAN 
PLATE STEEL DESK—both automatic and adjustable. It combines 
beauty, strength, rigidity, and durability. 


We carry a large stock in our warehouse that enables us to make 
shipments the day of receipt of your order. 


Prices quoted on application. Your order is solicited. 
Remember, if the schools use it, we supply it. 


AS a: 
ONES 
STC atl li L. 


aa 874-311 
426- 428 WEST SIXTH STREET 














LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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RING OUT THE PASSING YEAR 


ING out, glad bells, the passing year; 
Ring out the grievous fret and care; 
Ring out the losses and despair; 
Ring in the New Year’s hope and cheer. 


Ring out the lust that drags men down, 
That fans the flame of. base desire; 
Ring in God’s consecrating fire, 

And virtue’s ever beauteous crown. 


Ring out men’s awful hate and strife; 
Ring out the stubborn human wills; 
Ring in all sacrifice that thrills, 

Regenerating sordid life. 


Ring out low greed in selfish marts, 
That drives all weakness to despair; 
That loses sight of all that’s fair; 

Ring in the reign of generous hearts. 


Ring out men’s lack of brotherhood; 
Their loss of faith in man and God; 
Ring in the path the saints once trod, 

With all their selfless toil for good. 


Ring out the wars that curse the earth; 

The mark of Cain upon the brow; 

The thirst for blood that blinds men now; 
Ring in the world’s diviner birth. 


Ring out all jealousies of race, 
Of red, brown, yellow, black and white; 
Ring out the creed that Might makes Right; 
Ring in the joy of God’s sweet grace. 


Ring in Christ’s love with gentle sway, 
When want, and sin, and hate shall cease; 
Ring in the Golden Age of Peace; 

Ring in God’s great Millenial Day. 


—Dr. M. Victor Staley. 
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dailies, as well as the popular magazines 

of the day, encourage readers to write for 
publication, items of suggestion, criticism and 
critique. Frequently such contributions are of 
little value. Again, they are pointed and timely. 
Not long since the fol- 


|’ is fortunate that the great metropolitan 


SOME PERTINENT lowing communication 
QUERIES was received by one of 

the large city dailies in 
California. The letter begins: 


“Dear Journal: 


“Like every other fond parent, I feel 
I must say something about teaching and 
the questions you printed last Tuesday. 
I live down the peninsula—one of the 
sections San Francisco ought to annex— 
and I find I am very ignorant on school 
questions. I have only been in this state 
a year, so perhaps you will answer my 
questions and help me out. 

“1. If there is a law limiting a class 
to 35 pupils, why do we have over 50 
in our first room? 

“2. If the state provides books and 
supplies, why do we have to purchase 
pencils and blank books? 

“3. If the law says no home work, 
why do our children have to prepare 
lessons every night for an hour or two? 

4. If safe transportation is pro- 
vided in this state, why do our children 
have to cross highways and trainways 
without police > 

“5. If schools keep nine months out 
of the year, why do we have to pay our 
teachers for three months of vacation? 
Why don’t we have sessions all the year, 
like Stanford? 

“6. If teachers are professionals, 
why aren’t they on call at all times, and 
not just through school hours?” 

Extended comment on these questions is un- 
necessary. It may be remarked in passing, 
however, that should the studied plans of the 


reactionary forces in California be carried for- 


EDITORIAL | 


sed LY 


ward successfully, the first grade classes would 
be not 50 in number, but 60 or 70. Indeed, 
it is regrettably true, that even now there are 
many classes with a membership that ex- 
ceeds 50. 

The second query is to the point. Unless 
the local community sets itself the task of pro- 
viding books and equipment, there will in some 
places be a sad lack of the necessary school 
adjuncts. With entirely inadequate budget 
provisions for education and with unfulfilled 
obligations by the state, it is left to the local 
communities and districts to burden themselves 
still further or permit their children to suffer 
through inadequate training. 

As to home study, young children should of 
course not carry home from school assignments 
for the day following. If, however, children 
in the upper grammar grades or high school 
are overburdened with school work, we have 
not yet been able to discover few of the guilty 
teachers. 

Too great protection cannot be given boys 
and girls on their way to and from school. 
Every safeguard should, of course, be thrown 
around them thus to avoid dangers and acci- 
dents. 

The question of a continuous school, twelve 
months in the year, has long been under discus- 
sion in the United States. We wonder how 
many parents would wish their children to at- 
tend school constantly for twelve months. We 
wonder how effective our teachers would be 
or how long they would stand up under the 
strain, did they teach continuously. We won- 
der how long we could hold teachers in the 
profession or how we should at the present 
salary be able to recruit competent people, did 
we pay for nine months only a salary three- 
fourths as large as now we pay for the year. 
We wonder what the teacher would do the 
other three months, in order to make up for 
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loss of income, if she were engaged for nine 
months only and paid for nine only. 


Our interrogator does not know that, as a 
matter of fact, teachers are on call the entire 
year. As a matter of fact, three months of 
so-called vacation is today used by a large pro- 
portion of teachers in attendance at summer 
schools, special classes, etc., or in private study 
or travel. In this way they are sacrificing some 
of their nine months’ salary in the interest of 
better preparation and professional growth. 
Valuable as this work is, we are sure that in 
many instances studious and_ serious-minded 
teachers owe it to themselves to use their sum- 
mer vacation time to recreate and recuperate, 
rather than in pursuing advanced study. Here 
is a matter for investigation on the part of a 
committee of the Council of Education. 


A. H. C. 
f 


Pa development of the National Edu- 


cation Association in power and impor- 

tance is conditioned in no small degree 
upon the continued growth in membership. It 
has always been the fact that in a given year 
the membership was large in the city and state 
in which the annual meeting 
was held. It has usually been 
equally true that such mem- 
bership rapidly dropped in that city and state 
the year following. This made the membership 
not only fluctuating, but entirely inadequate. 


It is cause for great gratification that this 
year in California the membership not only 
holds up to last year’s standard, but is con- 
stantly advancing. From every quarter of the 
state comes the same report. School after 
school sends enthusiastic greeting and an- 
nouncement of a 100 per cent membership on 
the part of the corps. 


This is as it should be. The great national 
organization, in its results for accomplishment 
to school, teacher and education generally, is 
second only to the State Teachers’ Association. 
It is significant that the school reporting 100 
per cent membership in the C. T. A. is usually 


THE N. E. A. 


the school that is also strong in membership 
in local and national bodies. Professional spirit 


will tell. A. H.C. 


E wish it had been possible for every 

teacher in California to have at- 

tended the meeting of the Council of 
Education on December 15. This meeting took 
place in Los Angeles, with nearly the entire 
membership of the Council present. This dele- 
gate body, assembled from all 
parts of the state, demonstrated 
fully its democratic character 
and its fitness to represent all of 
our educational forces. From first to last the 
session devoted itself to the business of the 
schools. The members of the Council had as 
their one desire service to the children, the 
teachers and the cause of education. 

The Committee reports given will later be 
published in full. These reports were timely 
and represented heroic work and exhaustive 
investigation on the part of committee members. 
Such reports as those presented and discussed 
at the meeting constitute a real contribution 
to the educational literature of the time. 
Teachers generally should read these reports 
to appear in our February issue. A. H. C. 


COUNCIL 
REPORTS 


A PLACE FOR ME 


Y Father has need of the birds and flowers, 
A place for each beautiful tree, 
And so I am sure in His wonderful plan 
There’s a place and a mission for me. 


He has a good purpose in all he has made, 
And surely I know it must be 

That when He pronounced His creation all good, 
He meant something lovely for me. 


So wherever I go and in all that I do 
I crave the clear vision to see 

My place in my Father’s own wonderful plan, 
My task and His blessing for me. 


I’d like to use all my talent and time, 
And ever so faithful to be 

That God should not miss any service of mine 
To perfect His purpose in me. 


Then I must look close through the days as they 
pass, 
The signs of His guiding to see; 
And be glad that my Father’s own loving good 
plan 
Included a mission for me. 


—Frances McKinnon Morton. 
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STATE AID FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 


President California 


measure of success of the nation is not 
the quantity of merchandise but the 
quality of manhood which is produced. 

The best means yet devised to produce the 
right quality of manhood is education. That 
is why a prominent banker has said that “the 
money we put into education is the best in- 
vestrnent on earth.” 

Much has been said recently about spending 
too mnuch money for education. Most persons 
who say that we are spending too much money 
for education haven’t made even a superficial 
examination of educational expenditures. 


Pp RESIDENT COOLIDGE has said that the 


At a meeting of a county economy league an 
old gentleman got up, and with a good deal of 
feeling, almost shouted, “I tell you, gentlemen, 
we're spending too much money for education.” 
He was roundly applauded. He made abso- 
lutely no argument to support his statement. 
When this gentleman was told that we're ac- 
tually spending only one-seventieth of our na- 
tional annual income for education he expres- 
sed genuine surprise. 

We are spending $1,000,000,000 for educa- 
tion every year. That’s a good deal of money; 
but we must not forget that the nation’s an- 
nual income is $70,000,000,000. We are far 
from being extravagant in our educational ex- 
penditures. Would you consider a man who is 
earning $70.00 a week extravagant if he should 
spend $1.00 a week for the education of his 
children? 

“Every time you make a boy a trained 
worker,” a banker remarked, “take him out of 
the unskilled class and put him into the skilled 
class you more than double his earning and 
producing power. For that reason”, he said, 
“the money we put into education is the best 
investment on earth.” 

“We can never spend too much money for 
education,” he went on to say, “providing we 
spend it wisely. What we should be concerned 
about, is not how much money should be spent 
for education but rather how much money are 
we putting into education, are we putting 
enough money into education and are we spend- 
ing it wisely?” 

Any critic may tell you that the salaries of 
teachers have increased enormously — from 
$96,000,000 in 1890 to $436,000,000 in 1920. He 
will point out that the enrollment in the ele- 


Polytechnic School 


mentary schools has increased from 13,000,000 
to 22,000,000 between 1890 and 1920. He will 
call attention to the marvelous increase in the 
high school enrollment—from 200,000 in 1890 
to 2,000,000 in 1920 and then he will empha- 
size the total cost of education—from $140,000,- 
000 in 1890 to the enormous amount of a $1,000,- 
000,000. “Think of it,” he will say, “one billion; 
that’s too much money for education.” The 
critic’s attention should then be called to the 
fact that we are doing an enormous business. 


We are engaged in the great and vital under- 
taking of making efficient workers and efficient 
citizens, the real producers of the nation’s 
wealth, the men and the women who determine 
the national annual income and make possible 
the services rendered by the nation to its citi- 
zens and to the world at large. 

In this great and vital undertaking, the cost 
per pupil per year is not high. We are spend- 
ing about $41.00 per pupil per year for ele- 
mentary and secondary education combined; 
$480.00 per student per year for professional 
training and only $27.00 per student per year 
for non-professional training. The total educa- 
tional expenditures amount to about four- 
tenths of one per cent of the nation’s wealth. 
We are spending nearly 18 times more money 
for professional training than we are spending 
for non-professional training; and nearly 12 
times more money for professional training 
than we are spending for elementary and 
secondary education combined. 

How many, do you suppose, enter the pro- 
fessions? How many enter the non-profession- 
al walks of life? About 63 out of every hun- 
dred are graduated from the elementary 
school; about 34 out of every hundred enter 
the high school; but only about 14 are finally 
graduated from the high school. In other 
words, out of every hundred to enter the ele- 
mentary school 86 for some reason or other 
drop out without completing the high school 
work. 

What becomes of them? Secretary Hoover 
very emphatically states that these young 
people need non-professional training. Train- 
ing for them, he says, is equally as essential 
as training for those who enter the professions. 
The untrained worker is a community liability. 
The trained worker is the community’s best 
asset. The program for professional training 
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turns out trained workers. It is a definite, 
comprehensive, clear-cut and state-wide pro- 
gram. The state ought to have a program for 
non-professional training, just as definite, just 
as clear-cut, just as comprehensive, just as 
state-wide, to train young people for the non- 
i> professional walks of life. 


Ninety out of every hundred need non-pro- 
fessional training. Not more than ten out of 
every hundred take up professional training, 
in the junior colleges, teachers’ colleges and 
the universities. For the ten out of every hun- 
dred we have a satisfactory program. A big 
business man, community leader and school 
director said: “So far as the boys and girls 
headed for the university are concerned, our 
system of public education is filling the bill; 
but as yet we haven't a satisfactory system 
for handling the boys and girls who are not 
headed for the university. If it’s good business 
for the state to give financial aid for profes- 
sional training, why isn’t it good business to 
do likewise for non-professional training? 

Last year, of the $13,000,000 spent for non- 
professional training, the federal government 
gave to the states 22.7 per cent of that amount 
the states appropriated 28.7 per cent and the 
local governments appropriated 48.6 per cent. 
The local governments appropriated for non- 
professional training nearly half of the $13,000,- 
000 spent for that purpose. Why should the 
states shift nearly two-thirds of the financial 
responsibility for non-professional training to 
the local and federal governments while they 
assume full responsibility for professional 
training? If the states give enough money to 
train young people to become good lawyers, 
why should they not give enough money to 
train young people to become good farmers? 

The practice of the states is steadily grow- 
ing, of shifting the financial responsibility for 
non-professional training to the local govern- 
ments, and is resulting in increasing the num- 
ber of young criminals. Today between 700 
and 1,000 men and women will be sent to jail. 
That’s the daily average. That’s startling 
enough, isn’t it? But more startling still is the 
statement made by former Governor Brum- 
baugh of Pennsylvania. He said that 71 per 
cent of those confined in the penal institutions 
of our country are under 21 years of age. 

Nearly three-fourths of the inmates of our 
prisons are young people who should just be 
entering upon their life careers. Is it any won- 
der that John Ruskin over sixty years ago said 
that young people should be trained for the 
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work they could best do and that, if that were 
done, the reduction in crime alone would pay 
many times over for the schools established 
to give such training? 


We have a sound program of education for 
the young people headed for the professions; 
and we find that it pays. For instance, the 
boy who plans to enter any one of the profes- 
sions is usually guided into the work he likes 
best and can best do. The courses in the ele- 
mentary and high schools are carefully planned 
for him. When the teachers know that a boy 
is going to the university they watch him 
carefully, give him advice and encouragement, 
and in every way possible help him to enter 
the university with the best record he can 
make. When he does reach the university his 
lower division work is planned to bring out his 
aptitudes. He really gets prevocational courses 
in the lower division. 

In the junior and senior years he gets the 
vocational training he needs to fit him spe- 
cifically for his life work. During his college 
career he is given guidance by the dean of men 
and, finally, when he is graduated, he is assist- 
ed in getting satisfactory employment by the 
University Placement Office. So we may say 
that the program of professional training does 
provide organized vocational guidance, voca- 
tional training and placement. It gives the 
kind of education Ruskin believed should be 
given to young people to get the best results. 

That’s the program of education for which 
we spend $240,000,000 for professional training 
and $1,000,000,000 for elementary and second- 
ary education combined. It’s a worthy and 
wise program. It pays many times over, as 
Ruskin said. We ought to show the same wis- 
dom in providing a program equally as satis- 
factory for non-professional training. To quote 
Ruskin again: A _ satisfactory program for 
non-professional training will pay many times 
over in the increased number of trained, con- 
tented and law-abiding workers and citizens 
and in the reduced number of young criminals. 

Are we short-sighted in California in the pro- 
visions made for non-professional training? 
For the next two years the state has appropri- 
ated over eleven and one-half million dollars 
for professional training and less than one-half 
million dollars—$480,000—for non-professional 
training. 

We are not getting enough money from the 
states for non-professional training. The states 
are yearly giving less and less for non-profes- 
sional training. For instance, of all the money 
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appropriated for non-professional training by 
the federal, local and state governments, the 
states contributed in 1918 31.9 per cent, in 1922 
they contributed 28.6 per cent. On the other 
hand, the local governments contributed in 
1918 43.6 per cent and in 1922 48.6 per cent. 

Why should the states give less than one- 
third of all appropriations made for non-profes- 
sional training while they assume full respon- 
sibility for professional training? That is a 
pronounced injustice to the young people who 
want non-professional training. Particularly 
does it work an injustice to the boys and girls 
who live in small towns and rural districts 
where it is impossible to raise enough money 
by local taxation to support the kind of schools 
needed to give non-professional training. 

Fifty per cent of the boys and girls between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty live in small 
towns and rural districts; so that, even if we 
should assume that it is right to take care of 
non-professional training by local taxation, only 
fifty per cent of our boys and girls, between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty, would get con- 
sideration—that is, the fifty per cent fortuate 
enough to be living in the communities that 
can raise, by local taxation, the necessary 
funds for non-professional training. 

Let us assume that a boy wants to be a 
printer, auto mechanic or dairyman—that he 
wishes to be trained for any of the non-profes- 
sional walks of life, and lives in a small town 
or rural district where he can not get locally 
the training he needs to fit himself for his life- 
work. Surely that boy ought to be able to 
go to a state institution where he can get the 
training that he needs, just as any boy now 
does who wants to be trained for any one of 
the professions. Any boy living in Susanville 
or Brawley, in San Francisco or Los Angeles, 
ought to be able to get the training which he 
needs for his life work in a state institution 
if he cannot get it locally, regardless of 
whteher or not he wants to enter the profes- 
sional or non-professional walks of life. 

The state ought to take care of both, the 
boy who plans to enter the professions and 
the boy who plans to enter the non-professional 
walks of life, if we are to talk sincerely of 
democracy in education and equality of edu- 
cational opportunities. Full justice to all the 
young people of the state would dictate that 
that be done. If we say that that cannot be 
done because we haven’t enough money, we 
are not honest with ourselves; we are spend- 
ing more money now on our penal institutions 


than we are spending on education, and we 
must remember that “the finest prison conceiv- 
able is only a monument to neglected youth.” 


Youth is, indeed, neglected when provisions 
are not made to give non-professional training 
as thoroughly as we now give professional 
training. It is quite obvious that we cannot 
do that in California during the next two years 
when we have over $11,500,000 for professional 
training, for the ten out of every hundred who 
enter the professions, and $480,000 for the 
ninety out of every hundred who go into the 
non-professional walks of life. 

The issues, therefore, that the people and par- 
ticularly the parents and teachers must settle, 
are involved in the following questions: 


1. Is training for the non-professional walks 
of life equally as important as training 
for the profession? 

2. Is it the responsibility of the state to pro- 
vide as adequate financial support for the 
young people who want non-professional 
training as it now provides for young 
people who want professional training? 

The people want to do the young people of 

the state full justice. They will, without doubt, 
do the right thing when they are thoroughly 
informed. And when the non-professional 
training program is as thoroughly organized as 
the professional training program now is, it 
may then be said, in the words of an editorial 
writer: “We are on the final stretch of the 
road that leads to real civilization.” 


PHILOSOPHY 


LEONARD G. NATTKEMPER 


Head Oral English Dept. 
Long Beach High | 


HAR ain’t a bit o’ fun 

z Jest to saunter out 

Without no shootin’ gun; 
*Cause when you see a rabbit 
You can’t jest reach an’ grab it. 


To foller up a crick 
Ain’t much to satisfy 
Without no fishin’ stick; 
Besides a lot o’ wishin’, 
You’ve got to do some fishin’. 


With life it’s jest the same, 
A trailin’ day to day; 
You can’t jest make a name, 
By settin’ down an‘ shirkin’— 
You’ve got to do some workin’. 
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HOME TEACHERS IN CALIFORNIA 


ANNE M. GODFREY 


U. S. Naturalization Service, California 


N September 22, 1922, the President of 
() the United States signed a bill which, 
with certain reservations, gave inde- 
pendent citizenship to women. The passage 
of this bill has added to the responsibility of 
the educational authorities, as it is now neces- 
sary not only to teach foreign-born women the 
English language, but they must also be pre- 
pared to pass the citizenship examination. 
In 1920 there were approximately 350,000 
foreign-born women in California, and one may 
estimate that at least 150,000 to 200,000 are 
unable to speak English The only way in 
which they may be reached educationally is 
through the services of a home teacher. 
Although many communities in California 
are maintaining evening schools for adult 
foreigners, very few are meeting the need of 
foreign-born women by maintaining home 
teachers. Los Angeles probably leads the 
United States in regard to the Americanization 
work, particularly in the number of home 
teachers. There are forty-one full time and 
forty-four part time home teachers during the 
past year, who assisted thousands of foreign- 
born women to adjust themselves to American 
life. In contrast to Los Angeles, San Francisco 
maintains only two home teachers, one of 
whom was for several years employed by the 
Council of Jewish Women, and the other by 
the San Francisco District of Federated 
Women’s Clubs. Both of these teachers were 
taken over by the school board two years ago. 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION AS AN AID TO TEACHING 


ANNA V. DORRIS 


When the Americanization work of the State 
of California was transferred from the State 
Immigration and Housing Commission to the 
State Department of Public Instruction, the 
burden was placed upon the high school dis- 
tricts of the state. As the new method of 
teaching is through home classes, instead of 
individual instruction, it permits the use of 
state and county money. It has been proven 
that a high school district employing a full- 
time trained home teacher is able to meet the 
needs of the community with very little de- 
mand upon the local taxpayer, as the salary 
of said teacher is almost entirely met by the 
income from the state and county per unit of 
attendance, 

To handle the work successfully the teacher 
must be well trained. If her salary is to be 
paid by high school money she must hold a 
secondary certificate plus the special Am- 
ericanization certificate. This certificate now 
means two units of methods in teaching 
English to foreigners, two units in racial back- 
grounds, and two units in American Institu- 
tions. Various educational institutions in the 
State of California are now offering American- 
ization courses, so there is no dearth of trained 
teachers for Americanization work. It is urged 
that all communities having a foreign-born 
population will soon establish not only the 
evening classes, but will assist their foreign- 


born women by the maintenace of home 
classes. 


Director of Visual Instruction, State Teachers College, San Francisco 


They are not a full substitute for actual 

experience. Children are often consid- 
ered “dull” because they find it difficult to 
get content from the printed page. The sub- 
jects of geography, history and literature offer 
rich fields of real. experiences, yet how often 
the richness and life have been removed from 
them. They are presented to children as dry 
facts apart from life and human affairs. As- 
stract teaching is now giving place to think- 
ing in terms of things and concrete situations 
that affect life today. Children cannot readily 
transport themselves into the foreign civiliza- 


BR mer can only interpret experiences. 


tions and understand or appreciate the life, 
customs, or traditions of peoples of far distant 
lands, simply by reading long printed descrip- 
tions. 

The San Francisco State Teachers College 
introduced comprehensive courses in visual in- 
struction last year, primarily to meet the needs 
of bay region teachers. We began with two 
guiding objectives, namely,—(1) to provide 
guidance as to good practical methods of using 
such materials; and (2) to encourage and aid 
schools and school systems in equipping for 
larger and more systematic use of visual in- 
struction. 
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The appreciative responses from principals 
and teachers proved that there was a real need 
for such courses. They were well attended 
throughout the year and during the summer 
Six school systems and twenty-seven 
schools were represented. 


The main course given at Teachers’ College 
consists of lectures, demonstrations of the 
uses of all visual materials, reports of progress 
on individual problems, and laboratory work. 
In the lectures are such topics as the uses of 
visual instruction, practical pedagogical meth- 
ods of procedure in the class room, special 
uses and sources of supply of all visual aids 
such as pictures, charts, maps, globes, graphs, 
stereographs, slides and films; how to start 
a distributing center, how to equip schools for 
visual instruction and ways and means of earn- 
ing money for equipment. 

In the demonstration feature of the course, 
type lessons are presented by the instructor 
ind by members of the group. The aim is to 
illustrate how class work is developed through 
the use of visual aids. The illustrative lessons 
are drawn from geography, history, current 
events, nature study, health, safety and the 
like. 


The second type of service consists of field 


work. Upon request the instructor visits prin- 
cipals and individual teachers in their schools 
to give concrete help in solving their daily 
problems in the field of visual instruction. As 
a result of the field work twenty-one schools 
were visited last year from one to four times. 
Twelve out of the twenty-one schools are now 
fairly well equipped to carry on visual instruc- 
tion work. Three started school libraries with 
a small visual center. Every teacher upon 
finishing her course had accumulated a per- 
sonal collection of well-mounted pictures, ex- 
hibits, charts, and graphs to enrich her own 
classroom teaching. The improvement in the 
school rooms of teachers taking these courses 
seems quite remarkable. The rooms became 
real living workshops with attractive illustra- 
tive material on the walls, the library table, 
and in the cabinets. Boys and girls were beam- 
ing with interest and enthusiasm because they 
were learning to solve real life problems in a 
natural, interesting way. 

This year the Teachers’ College is offering 
not only the regular Saturday courses in visual 
instruction to teachers already in service, but 
is also offering a new course in “world geog- 
raphy” by visual instruction, as a means of 
bringing about a mutual understanding and ap- 
preciation of the peoples of the world. 


CALIFORNIA’S RURAL SCHOOLS 


MARGARET ANNE SILVEIRA, Hayward, Cal. 


HE Rural School! Are we forgetting the 
‘[ rave little landmarks whose part in our 

history has been so vital and so valiant! 
So readily do we follow today the crowds city- 
ward that the sturdy pioneers of our great 
system of education too often have been con- 
igned to the remote background, together with 
ther oldfashioned things like top buggies and 
kerosene lamps. 

The nature of country life and country prob- 
ems develops resourcefulness and strength of 
character. The beauty and majesty of God’s 
outdoors furnish the best of food for the 
growth of imagination and of sympathy. With 
understanding guidance, we may look ahead 
and see our nation with firm, wise and disin- 
terested leaders. Yet how few of us choose 
to preside at the little shabby rural school, 
save as a stepping-stone to positions in the 
larger towns and cities. There we may be 
mere cogs in a huge machine; here in the coun- 
try we can be the living soul itself of our 
school. 


I wish I had power to pen the inspiration 
and happiness that California rural schools 
have been to me during my ten years’ experi- 
ence in various localities and among many 
conditions of people. The rewards have been 
so boundless, that I would not exchange my 
spiritual treasures for all the fame and power 
and gold in this Golden State. 

I offer a brief description of the “rural 
schools I have known.” One or another will 
be familiar to every teacher. I would love to 
have your own little district schools pictured 
here with my own. 

My first school term was served in a little 
home-made schoolhouse among the “cattle 
country” hills of Monterey County. The popu- 
lation there was made up chiefly of Virginians, 
with all the famed hospitality and bighearted 
friendliness of the old South. The children 
inherited the charming traits and graces of 
their elders, and school there was a long happy 
holiday! After school the wholesome diver- 


sions of horseback riding, surprise parties; 
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old-fashioned dances (wherein old and young 
joined with equal merriment); the absorbing- 
ly entertaining “Literary Society;” and even 
church, when an itinerant preacher found his 
Way amongst our hills;—all these made me 
feel that I had reached the teacher’s Valhalla. 


Next were four years full of every sort of 
interest, spent among the Santa Cruz foot- 
hills. There I found the children rough little 
diamonds, delighted to be “polished” and 
proud and glad of every new gleam and sparkle. 
Can you imagine this roomful of happy coun- 
try children, regretting almost tearfully the 
advent of vacation! Can you see them wel- 
coming the re-opening of school with much 
heartier acclaim than even the most sensa- 
tional movie can win from our precocious city 
youngsters! The eagerness and joyous ex- 
pectance with which each gingham girl and 
overall boy faced each schoolday never failed 
to inspire their fortunate teacher. 


From that school I carry one special memory 
precious above all other. Several years after 
his graduation one of my former pupils was 
frightfully injured, having his right arm fairly 
torn from his body. During convalescence he 
wrote to me, telling me that only by living over 
again in memory the happy schooldays at the 
little old schoolhouse could he bear the pain 
and horror of his affliction. When the lessons 
learned in rural schooldays can help young 
people to face tragedy and disappointment, we 
teachers are many times compensated for the 
time spent away from cities, or a little in- 
convenience now and then when perhaps we 
had to fill our pitcher at the pump, or eat 
with the hired man. 


Another year that passed like a_ vivid 
kaleidoscopic dream was spent in the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevadas, the scene of the 
great 1849 Gold Rush. Abandoned mines and 
deserted houses, abounding in relics, seemed 
like spirits of an enchanted past. The miners 
at the hotel delighted us with quaint tales and 
anecdotes. No other woman can become so 
truly a part of the life of the community, nor 
have such close access to all the treasure 
troves of its heart, as can the teacher. Her 
simple courtesy and interest are wondrously 
repaid. 

At the mining-country school the discipline 
problem was difficult at first, as a half-dozen 
unruly boys had the school under their control. 
Plain everyday comradeship proved the solu- 
tion. I gratefully attributed my good fortune 
in “reaching” these lads, not to any clever 


plan on my part, but just to my love for their 
country and my unfeigned interest and enjoy- 
ment in everything that was their life. Their 
response was almost pitifully quick and fine, 
and proved too clearly the previous absence 
of sympathy and kindly understanding. As 
always, I learned far more than I could ever 
teach. 

Once more the scene changes to another 
county; there my home and school were at a 
combined health and pleasure resort. Across 
the road and occupying many hundred acres, 
was a religious community. Around all was 
majestic mountain scenery. There abounded 
opportunity for acquiring fresh outlooks,— 
mental and physical,—another great reward of 
rural teaching. 


Let my devoted love for the country and 
the country school be my apology for any 
sentimentality in the simple tale I have tried 
to tell. I wish that I might persuade one 
teacher somewhere to pack her trunk with old 
clothes and her heart with new hopes, and 
spent the next term in some little rural school, 
herself the inspiration of a score of the earn- 
est childish souls who are waiting hungrily 
for help and friendship. 


TEACHING GOOD CITIZENSHIP THROUGH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


CHARLES L. HAMPTON 
Principal Tomales Joint Union High School 


HE great work of our public schools is to 

raise the standard of citizenship. Can we 
expect a nation of sixth graders to efficiently 
shoulder the responsibilities of a good citizen? 
There is little wonder why we are charged with 
indifference to our social responsibilities. Mili- 
tary statistics showed that 40 per cent of the 
men from the ages of twenty-one and thirty- 
one inclusive, a period of life when they should 
be in their very prime, were found physically 
unfit to defend their country, their homes and 
their dear ones in time of need. A great per- 
centage of this unfitness was due to ignorance 
and neglect in matters of physical exercise, 
hygienic and proper diet, a condition which 
could be eliminated by compulsory physical 
education. The youths must be made to real- 
ize that the first step toward patriotism is 
the developing of a rigorous body so that they 
can serve their country when called upon. The 
army test showed that one man out of every 
four of the first conscription was unable to 
read and understand a newspaper or to write 
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a simple letter home. Annually a half billion 
dollars are lost by every 30,000,000 wage earn- 
ers in the United States through sickness, and 
the cost of crime exceeds that of education. 


It is no longer necessary to champion the 
games and athletic contests so common 
throughout the public school system of the 
state. They have rapidly predominated over 
the formal discipline method, viz.: Swedish 
gymnastics, German drills, etc., which have 
no social value for character building in a 
democracy. 


Since athletics, associated with play and 
contests, is coming to occupy the major part 
of our scheme for physical education, no at- 
tempt will be made at this time to distinguish 
one from the other. 


We will always have a commercial aspect 
to our physical education, due to the interest 
of the public and the press in our athletic con- 
tests. Still, this should not be considered a 
very serious problem, because athletics have 
become a part of the school course under the 
control of the faculty, with the associated stu- 
dents cooperating. In this respect we have 
made notable progress during the last ten 
years. The downtown coach, with his salary 
coming from the student body and his head- 
quarters at a local pool hall, is just about ex- 
tinct. Compulsory physical education has 
hastened his extinction, which was none too 
soon. How many of you have had the embar- 
rassing experience in the past, under the old 
system, of trying to combat the evil influence 
upon the boys of your school by a town sport 
for a coach? We have reached the time when 
we choose a decent hero for our plastic youths, 
one they need not seek at evening in local pool 
halls nor worship on Sunday with all their 
impressionable souls in a grandstand at the 
local baseball park. 

We are coming to look upon the athletic 
field and the gymnasium as laboratories for 
political training in citizenship. Good progress 
has been made in the solution of the tech- 
nical problems peculiar to physical education, 
viz., control of growth handicaps, physical 
tests, health education, etc. Now it appears 
that the time is ripe for a special get-together 
on the problem of teaching good citizenship 
through physical education. Some definite and 
concrete suggestions are bound to result. One 
thing we are sure of in the solution of this 
problem is the advisability of selecting the 
right kind of trained men and women who 
have the aims and ideals essential to the suc- 


cess of our program. Since the universities 
provide physical trainers, perhaps it weuld be 
a good idea for our representative, the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, to confer with the universi- 
ties and determine what qualities we desire for 
our future candidates for physical education. 
A star athlete may or may not fill the bill, all 
depending upon whether or not he can fit into 
a comprehensive scheme of physical education 
where moral character and good citizenship 
is the chief concern. 


Candidates for the job of physical training 
instructor in the high school must have the 
personality and character which will attract 
our youths. They should be fine specimens of 
physique. They should be clean, fair and 
square in every way. Their habits should be 
beyond reproach. One of the most disgusting 
things is to see a coach smoke in the presence 
of his boys. In fact, he should not smoke at 
any time, because he is the member of a fac- 
ulty that the students will imitate the most. 
There is altogether too much smoking by boys 
of high school age as it is. Matters will not 
be helped with the most influential member of 
the faculty setting the example. 


The coach or director of physical training, 
by virtue of his or her position, has. more in- 
fluence upon the boys and girls or the whole 
student body, for that matter, than any other 
member of the faculty. If he is vulgar, ad- 
dicted to bad habits, this evil influence will 
soon show its effect upon the student body. 
However, his influence can work a tremendous 
good if his character and habits are irre- 
proachable, and if he is a natural leader, capa- 
ble of arousing enthusiasm and stimulating 
good sportsmanship. 


The formal atmosphere is not predisposing 
for the reaction of the student’s true charac- 
ter. It has often been stated that if you want 
to get at the true character of an individual, 
get him to play and he will soon be off guard 
and his true self will be asserted. During 
the routine of the workaday life, the average 
individual is more or less masquerading his 
personality. The school system that does not 
provide ample time, space and equipment for 
organized play for its students, is passing up 
a great opportunity for character development. 

The athletic field is the best place in the 
school plant to train for democracy. The boy 
who perfects himself physically, is obedient 
to the rules of the game, plays fair and clean 
and cooperates to make the team a success, 
will be respected by his fellow mates, regard- 
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less of whether he is black, brown or white; 
whether from wealthy parents or from parents 
of no financial standing. In an artificial atmos- 
phere, especially under formal discipline, this 
would not hold true—noses would go up. The 
developing of leadership is a natural process 
on the athletic field. Personality and ability 
through actual achievement is the guiding 
principle which influences the election of a 
captain or a manager. The students may be 
informed in the civics class that in order to 
be a good citizen they must obey the law. As 
a matter of fact, they are not frequently in 
conscious contact with the law or else are 
seldom held to account. On the other hand, in 
the game they are trained for good citizenship 
by a coach who is constantly training them to 
obey the rules or laws of the game. These 
rules must be kept in mind every moment, in 
the game. They are taught to play fair and 
to do team work. Where else in the school 
system can be found such intensified training 
in group interest, to think and to act in terms 
of the social group, rather than the individual. 


The question may arise, “What games are 
most valuable in developing the social instinct 
and character?” Most of the common games 
will serve the purpose. Soccer is a splendid 
game for both boys and girls to develop team 
work as well as speed, skill and courage. It is 
not expensive to maintain and has the added 
advantage of taking care of a large group at 
one time. Since there is much action in this 
game, it serves as excellent preliminary train- 
ing for other athletic contests, such as base- 
ball, tennis and track. Baseball calls for skill 
and accuracy as well as quick thinking. The 
various combinations of plays which should be 
made at a given instance, form a series of 
complexes which must be solved quickly, 
thereby speeding up the mental process. A 
“sacrifice” is not as spectacular as a “homer,” 
still it indicates an attempt at good teamwork. 
Another good feature of baseball is that the 
players are constantly hearing decisions of the 
umpire, or the judge supreme, on strikes, out, 
balls, and safes, etc. The players may not like 
the decisions, yet it is good sportsmanship to 
hold their tempers and refrain from crabbing. 
Basketball requires intensive teamwork, and 
therefore has great social value. In fact, it is 
not necessary to prescribe the game. Any good 
game that will hold their interest will do. The 
main point is, how are these games conducted, 
what character values are aimed at? Do they 
serve as contests to be won, or do they serve 
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their fullest possibility by training for good 
citizenship? 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
LUCY ROWE 


MONG the more recent additions to 

America’s swelling list of great educa. 
tional funds may be mentioned the Congre. 
gational Foundation for Education. Other well 
known and notable foundations include’ the 
Rockefeller, the Carnegie, the General Educa- 
tion Board, the Commonwealth Fund, John F. 
Slater Fund, Kahn Foundation, etc. 

The new Congregation. Foundation an- 
nounces the following objectives: 

1. To work out a unified statesmanlike, na- 
tional educational policy so far as its educa. 
tional institutions are concerned. 

2. Zo secure closer, more sympathetic and 
more mutually helpful relations between 
churches and colleges, while leaving both free. 

3. To take on its fair share of the higher 
Christian education of the Nation. 

4. To help its Christian colleges to live up 
to their Christian calling and heritage. 

5. To do its part in greatly increasing the 
power and prestige of Christian educational 
institutions. 

6. To help individual institutions, at their 
request, with counsel in financial campaigns, 
with appropriations te current expenses and 
with grants for endowment funds as resources 
shall increase. 

7. To secure adequate funds for carrying out 
efficiently this national policy for education. 

8. To bring home to the consciousness of 
the churches, as well as to their generous 
givers, the meaning of present day higher 
education. 

During the two years that the Foundation 
has been in existence it has made grants to 
some twenty-five institutions. In addition, 
small designated gifts have been sent to others. 
A few struggling colleges have been started 
on the way to self-support. Cooperative move- 
ments are under way that may result in united 
denominational support of a few others. 

Dr. George W. Nash, president of the Founda- 
tion for Education and for many years presi- 
dent of the State Normal College at Belling- 
ham, Washington, has visited nearly all of the 
sixty-six institutions of Congregational origin 
or affiliation. He also made an extended itin- 
erary of the country, early in the year, in an 
attempt to acquaint Congregationalists with the 
(Continued on page 43) 
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(CALIFORNIA CONGRESS * MOTHER 


FROM THE SOUTH 
MRS. C. H. TURNER 


Press Chairman, First District 

WO of the most valuable of California’s 

fourteen P. T,. A. districts are located in 
the county of Los Angeles. The First District 
was originally the entire county. With the 
growth of population in Los Angeles City there 
was a consequent large membership in the P. 
T. A. Several years ago, the association of 
Los Angeles City Federation became the tenth 
district. 

The First District has been busy with many 
activities. Many new associations have been 
organized and have completed their affiliation 
with the State and National organizations. 

The press chairman will present to the State 
Convention a full-sized newspaper made ex- 
clusively of clippings from published articles 
during the year. Hot lunches are supplied in 
many schools by the P. T. A. They have re- 
ceived splendid cooperation from the parents. 
At Pomona County Fair the district had a 
booth and rest. 

Important Conferences 

A notable conference was held recently. The 
principal address was the “Parent and Child 
in the Home.” A _ round table discussed 
“Phases of Natural Development in the High 
School Girl and Boy.” The discussion was 
from three viewpoints — financial, social and 
religious. A second conference will be held 
January 10, in Monrovia. The State President 
will be present. 

Long Beach Federation announces the es- 
tablishment of a home for pre-delinquent girls. 
This is a new venture for the federation and is 
being most earnestly supported. 

Reading Circles 

Reading circles are flourishing and new ones 
being constantly added. Glendale is making a 
membership drive. Pasadena is planning for 
the next state convention. Pasadena’s plans 
are always successful. 

Alhambra presented a beautiful pageant on 
December 6 and 7 on “Spirit of America.” It 
has also just completed a newspaper drive to 
provide funds for a scholarship. Long Beach 


held an evening program during Education 
Week, 





LOS ANGELES FEDERATION, TENTH DIS- 


TRICT: WORK FOR 1923-1924 
MRS. EDGAR W. COOK 
Press Chairman Tenth District. 


yo fundamental idea of this organization, 


as set forth by the national board, is educa- 
tional. To carry mother love into all that 
concerns childhood in home, school and state. 
To awaken the whole country to a sense of its 
duty and responsibility to childhood. 

Taking our ideals as “physical, mental and 
moral training’—as guides for our activities, 
much effort has been given in the past to the 
physical and mental sides of the child’s life, 
while the moral side was not so emphasized. 
Believing that no one’s life is complete without 
the moral training, that side, as defined by 
“good citizenship,” was stressed last year and 
will be emphasized more again this year. 

Helping Foreign Mothers 

Every effort is made through our “cottage 
plan” to assist the foreign mother and adult to 
learn the American way of living and thinking. 
The work is carried on by four teachers under 
the general supervision of the school depart- 
ment. The attendance at the classes is regular 
and the interest so great that a large per- 
centage complete the term’s work. Eighteen 
attend the morning classes and sixty in the 
evening. The morning classes are in two 
divisions. The women in the advanced class 
rarely miss a day; in the beginner’s class 
many are illiterates and attendance is ir- 
regular. The cookery classes are taught to 
use materials in a wholesome way, stressing 
the needs of the children. Our federation pro- 
vides materials for cooking and sewing and 
milk for three families. 

Patriotism 

A meeting was held for all the Patriotism 
Chairmen of the District. The study of the 
Constitution of the United States was urged 
and 26 questions were given to be used in each 
Association. 

It is hoped to make all realize more their 
duty to the foreign born as well as to the 
native born in helping them attain American 
ideals, 

President Harding said, “The nation at its 
best will not be better than the aggregate of 
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all its citizenship. Every citizen has a per- 
sonal responsibility in this business of training 
better citizens.” 
Home and School Aid 

The cooperation of the associations made up 
of members of good financial circumstances, is 
given to schools less fortunate. Fifty schools 
are being mothered in this way. Christmas 
parties as well as showers of food, clothing, 
toys, household goods and wood were given in 
December. 

Good Films 

Monthly meetings with the good film chair- 
man of the different associations have been 
held. This committee worked with the visual 
education department. Public schools and 
library in behalf of Good Book Week, placing 
one hundred slides in theatres, urging every 
child to earn a book. 


This department in connection with the 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs and other or- 
ganizations, preview pictures and recommend 
the best ones to the mothers of our school 
children. A list of such films is furnished the 
principals of schools, posted in the libraries 
and published in the newspapers. 


Scholarship 
This department is now sustaining forty 
scholarships. The total amount expended on 
this work recently was $582.50. 


The annual “Penny Drive” for the scholar- 
ship funds was recently held in the schools. 
The checks that have come in indicate that 
the amount of the drive will be larger than 
that of last year. It has been inspiring to 
know that the contributions coming from our 
schools in the poorer districts in several 
classes have doubled. Several checks have 
come in from outside sources and individual 
associations are contributing to the depart- 
ment. The goal for this work this year is 
$10,000. 

Ways and Means 
This department is financed by advertise- 


ments in and sale of the Tenth District Cook 
Book. 


Many Mens’ Clubs are donating to the milk 
fund for under-nourished children. 

In January a county fair will be held. There 
will be entries made in the following: Jelly, 
confections, cakes, breads and other cooked 
foods. 


Merchants have donated many valuable 
prizes such as Hoosier cabinet, electric and 
gas ranges, vacuum cleaners, etc. 
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Day Nurseries 

The school children are rapidly being 
weighed and measured. The undernourished 
cases are recommended for milk and records 
kept. Splendid results are found from last 
year’s work. Children are in better condition 
physically, mentally and morally. Parents are 
also being educated in the proper feeding ot 
children. 

There is good cooperation with the depart. 
ment of corrective physical education in en. 
deavoring to establish a milk service in every 
school with a desire to make it easier for a 
child to get milk than candy. 

County supervisors are cooperating by giv- 
ing one pint of milk daily to every child on 
list of county charities. Every child is en- 
couraged to pay for his milk if possible, if not 
able to pay the entire amount, he brings two 
or three pennies. 

This department is much encouraged by re- 
ports like the following: In one room where 
50 percent of the children were under weight 
and the P. T. A. furnished milk last year, this 
year only five children of the whole room are 
reported as undernourished. 


Membership 

The membership committee expects to in- 
crease membership greatly during the year, 
their aim being FIFTY THOUSAND members 
for the District. 

At a radio program, over the Los Angeles 
Times Radio, the superintendent of schools, 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, spoke of “The Parent- 
Teacher Association. What it means to the 
city of Los Angeles.” The president, Mrs. C. 
M. McRoberts, spoke on “The Parent-Teacher 
Associations.” Greetings also were extended 
by Mrs. C. C. Noble, state membership chair- 
man; and by Mrs. Hugh Bradford, state presi- 
dent. Men of the Manual Arts High School 
faculty and students of Lincoln High School 
furnished entertainment. The chairman found 
her message for child welfare far reaching. 
Letters and telegrams have been received from 
Illinois, Iowa, Idaho, Kansas and from many 
parts of California. The Tenth District feels 
that the radio program was not for Los Angeles 
alone. A helping hand was held out to each 
district in California. Many throughout the 
world were enlightened as to just what CHILD 
WELFARE work means, as carried on in 
parent-teacher associations throughout the 
United States. 

Extension 
Thirteen associations have been organized 
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; thus far this year, while several others have 


set dates on which they will organize. 


The P. T. A. Clinic Committee gave a lunch- 
eon under the auspices of the federation on 
the first floor of the clinic building, for the 
board of education and the counsellors of the 
p. T. A. Mayor Cryer, Chief of Police Vollmer 
and many others in public life observed the 
clinie at work before luncheon was served. 
Mrs. C. M. McRoberts, our president, was toast- 
mistress. Responses were given by Mrs. Susan 
Dorsey, Mr. Beman of the board of education, 
Dr. H. True, director of the school health 
department, Dr. Nippert, chief of clinic staff, 
Mrs. E. McManus, honorary member of the 
clinic committee and Dr. Scott. About seventy- 
five were present. A direct result of the lunch- 
eon, although no such object was contemplated, 
was the response of the board of education to 
a request for an X-ray machine, which has 
been very much needed in all departments. 

Thirty-five physicians, most of them work- 
ing without salary, are serving on the clinic 
staff. 

A health center has been established at San 
Pedro and is in full working order. Two others 
are forming, one at San Fernando and the 
other at Wilmington, both in the Tenth District. 


Items 
The Sixth District is the proud possessor 
of a new and successful bulletin. The new 
“Program Planning,’ “High School Programs,” 
“Membership” and “Scholarship” booklets are 
now ready for distribution. A reprint of 
“What the P. T. A. Means” was also necessary. 


The National is sending samples of many 
valuable suggestions in their new publications: 
“Membership,” “Racial Health,” “School Style 
Show” being among the latest. It has been 
urged that other districts follow the example 
of Los Angeles and broadcast radio P. T. A. 
programs. 

Modesto has organized a P. T. A. and is to 
use this as a nucleus for many more in the 
city. Among the various places visited this 
month by the state president, Mrs. Hugh Brad- 
ford, were Napa Federation, Manteca, Stock- 
on, Galt, Arbuckle, Chico and Fairfield. 


The National is making a collection of the 
songs sung at state meetings. We sent a copy 
of our “P, T., A. Song” by Allen Spurr, the 
blind poet of Alhambra. All districts should 
send in bulletins to the state office. Petaluma 
has been continuing its fine publication of last 


year and the First District sends out a splen- 
did bulletin. 


THE BERKELEY FEDERATION 
MRS. F. P. BUTTERFIELD 


HE first pressing needs of the Berkeley 

fire sufferers have been met. The work 
of the clubs has approached nearly normal 
conditions. Many activities are still in pro- 
gress intended to meet the needs of the fire 
refugees. 


Like the mother whose longing for knowl- 
edge to help her in rearing her children, started 
the movement which culminated in the Mothers 
Clubs and the Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Many of our Berkeley mothers are seeking 
more light whereby they may guide the foot- 
steps of the young. 


In pursuance of this object some of the clubs 
are taking study courses, thus going back to 
one of the original conceptions of our organi7a- 
tion which saw it as a “School for Parents.” 


Two clubs have a year’s program arranged 
comprising lectures and reading. A speaker 
is heard in the afternoon of the business meet- 
ing followed at the home meeting two weeks 
later by a discussion of the talk and of per- 
tinent books read in the interim. This course 
is in accordance with the plan presented by 
the district home chairman. 


Another club is taking an extension course 
from the university. Another has a course 
of lectures on a variety of subjects. The edu- 
cation chairman of the federation is conduct- 
ing a study circle whose members are taking 
a course arranged by the National Congress of 
P. T. A. and the United States Bureau of 
Education. Certificates are issued by the 
bureau to those completing the course. 


The federation is sponsoring two classes in 
parliamentary usage, one for beginners, an- 
other for practice work. These classes, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Anna Little Barry, are com- 
posed for the most part of P. T. A. members. 


A new club in one of the junior high schools 
has embarked upon an ambitious program,— 
that of acquiring sorely needed playgrounds 
for their own school and parks and play space 
for the southern end of the city. There is 
now but one part of this section and it is 
situated too far to one side to be as service- 
able as one more centrally located. All the 
other clubs in this part of town will cooperate 
in the carrying out of the plan. 
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THE CALIFORNIA DISTRICTS 
N 1897 in Washington, D. C., the National 


Congress of Mothers was organized as a 
direct outgrowth of the wave of unrest that 
permeated the activities of women of our 
country. An awakening to the narrowness of 
their lives, and a desire for wider knowledge 
culminated in the new national movement. 

In Los Angeles, May 1900, permanent or- 
ganization and federation was effected. Since 
then, step by step, has grown the great state 
congress which now numbers 83,000 members. 

For the purpose of efficiently carrying on 
the work the state in later years districted 
itself and now has fourteen districts. The 
First District comprises Los Angeles County 
(not including the city of Los Angeles) and 
has 147 associations and over 1700 members. 

The Second District was organized April 4, 
1912, San Jose, with Mrs. J. O. Hayes of Eden 
Vale as leader. Mrs. Hayes is still an in- 
terested and advisory member of the organiza- 
tion. In 1912 the district had 53 associations; 
today, it numbers 12 counties, 189 associations, 
and has a membership of over 10,000. Mrs. 
W. T. Blackburn was the first president of the 
second district. She has been followed by 
many able and efficient leaders who have lived 
up to the district slogan “Loyalty with 
Service.” 

Uniformity of methods, from state down, has 
always been stressed as well as extension of 
organizations within the territory and the out- 
come has been normal growth and not an 
inflated membership. The district also for pur- 


poses of efficiency is divided into eight federa- 
tions. 


BAKERSFIELD P. T. A. 
MRS. J. BRUCE PAYNE 


NDER-NOURISHED children are provided 
with milk by the Bakersfield P. T. A. The 
milk fund is maintained by donations, rum- 
mage sales, musicales, etc. Prominent busi- 
ness men recently gave Mrs. A. B. Harrington, 
president, $120.00, which will be used for the 
milk fund. 
Bakersfield also has a good speaker and high 
grade musical number at each of its P. T. A. 
federation board meetings. 


SANTA CRUZ 
MRS. E. MARCEN, Santa Cruz 


ANTA CRUZ has a new superintendent of 
S schools, and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions have found him to be a firm believer in 
their great motive, child welfare. Superintend- 
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ent and Mrs. Karl Adams were invited to a 
recent Santa Cruz federation of P. T. A. meet- 
ing. A splendid address was given by Mr. 
Adams, proving beyond doubt that fine coopera. 
tion would progress between schools and P. 
T. A. The local associations also have had 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams as honored guests at their 
social meetings. 


WORK OF THE OAKLAND FEDERATION 


IN CHILD HYGIENE 
MRS. F. L. GURKHALTER 


URING the school year 1922-23, special 
D effort was made to establish mid-morning 
lunches of half-pint of milk and crackers in all 
elementary schools. The P. T. A. sponsored 
and in almost all schools carried on the work 
of the milk service. Principals and faculties 
did the work in a few schools. 

Where possible the atypical classes were 
allowed to do the work of serving the milk. 
The money so earned applied to the purchase 
of hand-looms and material needed for the work 
of such classes. The federation supported 
classes of non-paying children to the amount 
of $1,268 for the year. 

One kindergarten sand-box was filled with 
clean sand at a cost of $17.00. 

One portable dental chair, with equipment, 
was requested by the child hygiene depart- 
ment, and $114.00 was voted for purchase of 
same by the federation. One reservation for 
one year has been made at Del Valle Farm 
(Preventorium) at a cost of $30.00 per month. 

For the present year, the mid-morning 
lunch program has been continued and 
strengthened. Closer contact between school 
nurses and local hygiene chairmen is accom- 
plished by means of direct working together 
of federation chairmen and supervising nurses 
of school. The parents need greater familiarity 
with the workings of the health centers and 
health workers in the schools. 

School sanitation and neighborhood living 
conditions have become added interests of local 
P. T. A.’s. This includes a thorough study of 
epidemic prevention. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
MRS. W. A. SMITH 


HE San Francisco Congress started out 
this year with three objects: First, child 
welfare in home, schools, community—to so 
present our work that its aims and purposes 
may be upheld and ideals lived; second, 4 
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p. T. A. in every school in San Francisco; 
third, one hundred per cent increase in mem- 
pership in every P. T. A. already organized. 


Our first meeting was so well attended we 
had to move to larger quarters. We were 
addressed by our new _ superintendent of 
schools. Memorial services were held for Miss 
“lorence Musto, our first president. 


We have held two conferences of presidents 
and chairmen, which were well attended. All 
seem interested and anxious to work. Many 
of the new chairmen have also held well-at- 
tended conferences. 

We have received splendid reports from Asso- 
ciations, showing large attendance. and fine 
spirit. 

Parliamentary law classes have been re- 
sumed this year, also current comment class, 
both under the leadership of Mrs. Annie Little 
Barry. We assisted in Japanese relief work, 
covering fourteen markets and cafeterias. 

Fifteen members attended P. T. A. Day at 
the state fair. We had an exhibit and posters. 
We have organized three associations, with sev- 
eral prospects, and have added two new depart- 
ments this year, High School and Pre-School 
Age, 

Wonderful cooperation has been received 
from officers, chairmen and members. We go 
forward assured of a great measure of success 
and happy in the thought of working for the 
children of our native land. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CENTRAL SECTION 
poe the first time in the history of teachers’ 
meetings in California the counties of the 

San Joaquin Valley united their resources and 
staged on November 26, 27 and 28, what may 
be characterized as the most intensive, ex- 
tensive and satisfactory sessions enjoyed by 
valley teachers. The programs of both the 
general sessions and the section meetings 
were led not only by able educators, but also 
by prominent educational leaders from dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Teachers met simul- 
taneously in the cities of Fresno, Bakersfield 
and Visalia. 

The notable characteristic of the entire in- 
stitute was the wealth of practical suggestions 
tor the classroom teacher. Accompanying the 
practical there was just enough of the general 
ind inspirational to encourage the teachers to 
better and more enthusiastic service, and to 
sive them a deeper and broader understanding 
of the modern trends in education. Throughout 


the institute there was a striking absence of the 
boredom and indifference among the teachers 
which used to be found in some of the former 
institutes. The atmosphere in the sessions was 
not unlike that existing in the graduate schools 
of our universities, 

In his opening address Superintendent Wil- 
liam J. Cooper, president of the C. T. A., Cen- 
tral Section, presented the keynote of the 
institute. He said in part: “In the face of 
repeated charges that the public schools are 
unpatriotic and ungodly, it seems only fitting 
that this organization should affirm its belief 
in one God, all powerful, all wise, all just, 
creator of all things, and supreme ruler of the 
universe. Next we renew our pledges to our 
country’s flag. We believe in the United States 
of America—land of the free—governed by the 
people and for the best interests of the people. 
We believe that the greatest obligation that 
any generation owes is the obligation that 
it owes to the next generation. That obliga- 
tion we discharge through education.” 

Some of the “high points” of the institute 
follow: 

Dr. Ernest Horn: “The criticism that there 
is too much memorizing and not enough reason- 
ing in the schools is utterly ridiculous. While 
it is true that we often ask students to mem- 
orize the wrong things, they cannot memorize 
too much of actual fact. For instance, what 
good does reason do in learning the English 
language, which, particularly in spelling, is de- 
void of reason? . . . Teachers should create 
in the students an aggressive attitude toward 
their work, thus making them feel responsible 
for its accomplishment.” 


Dr. John Adams: “Teaching should be among 
the fine arts, because the materials with which 
the instructor of youth works is not of that 
plastic “stay put” and “stand pat” kind with 
which the sculptor or other artist works, but 
is far more mobile, and consequently calls for 
greater effort than that of any other artist. 
Therefore the preparation of the teacher should 
be such as to admit of no bungling. The 
teaching profession is rapidly reaching the 
point with reference to the rest of the world 
which gives it greater dignity, withdrawing 
into an inner sanctuary, the secrets of which 
are shut from the rest of the world.” 


Dr. E. O. Sisson: “The dire need of Europe 
and the world today is practical democracy. 
And since one cannot practice democracy 
without a conception of those essentials which 
make for the equality of peoples, the cardinal 
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task and responsibility of modern education is 
to define and make manifest the spirit of dem- 
ocracy. Modern education has two problems: 
first, the development of character in the indi- 
vidual; and second, the development of civil 
life, patriotism and loyalty in the future citi- 
zens of the country.” 


Miss Emma Bolenius: “Emphasis should be 
placed upon silent reading, although the teach- 
ing of certain basic phonic materials and oral 
reading in separate periods should not be neg- 
lected. Teaching in reading should develop 
in the child not only the ability to read rap- 
idly and with comprehension, but should also 
inculcate in him a love of reading.” 


Dr. Virgil E. Dickson: “Tests are invaluable 
aids to the classroom teacher. Their proper 
use enables the teacher to get insights into 
the mind of the child. They serve as one of 
the means by which the teacher can make her 
work more closely adapted to the needs of the 
individual pupil. In their use we must never 
forget that they do not measure the whole 
child. They must always be accompanied by 
a careful condsideration of the physical, moral, 


social and emotional nature of the individual 
child.” 


Mr. Vaughan MacCaughey: “Sex education 
and eugenics are subjects that are worthy of 
the serious study of parent-teacher associa- 
tions. No sober-minded person would fail to 
agree that the great basic facts of sex, biology, 
and reproduction are of vital import to human 
welfare. Every normal person, therefore, has 
the right to these facts. The present age is 
throwing off the shackles of medievalism, ig- 
norance, prejudice, and seeks to know the 
truth. Our boys and girls have a right to 
these great sacred truths of life and love and 
romance, without any taint of the gutter, the 
poolroom or the back alley. There is no real 


substitute for sunshine—the sunshine of 
Truth.” 


Superintendent Mark Keppel: “I know that 
I am speaking to part of the grand army of 
27,000 teachers of the State of California, who 
have not bowed down to the worship of Baal 
or any other false political god. Wherever 
there is human need for education in this state, 
the state ought to meet it, and for this the 
teachers of California stand.” In answer to the 
charge that “extravagance had run riot in edu- 
cation,” Mr. Keppel said in part: “If there is 
any riot in California schools it is riotous econ- 
omy, as I can prove by showing you thousands 


of school rooms where there is not sufficient 
equipment.” 


State Superintendent Will C. Wood: “There 
is no reason to be discouraged. Our boys and 
girls are the best material the ongoing gen- 
eration has been able to produce, and I am 
opposed to the kind of ancestor worship which 
tends to show that they are degenerate. | 
wouldn’t object to that if it were so, but | 
challenge its truth. When we say that the 
boys and girls of today are worse than we, 
the perfect, are, have we considered their re- 
sources as well as their liabilities? And is not 
this feeling due to the fact that we tend to 
minimize the bad in the past as we go farther 
from it and glorify the good?” 


The following were elected officers of the 
C. T. A., Central Section, for the year January 
1 to December 31, 1924: 


L. E. Chenoweth of Kern County, president; 
Mrs. Meta N. Footman of Madera County, sec- 
retary; and William J. Cooper of Fresno City, 
Robert J. Teall of Madera, Charles Teach of 
Bakersfield, Miss M. L. Richmond of Kings 
County, Charles Edgecomb of Selma, and A. 
W. Meany of Merced, representatives to the 
state council of the central organization. 


Regarding Mr. Chenoweth’s election, Presi- 
dent Cooper said in part: ‘Mr. Chenoweth 
was one of the original members of the first 
board of directors under the new constitution, 
and is known to be aligned with the progres- 
sive element in education. It probably will be 
necessary for us to take some very definite 
stand at the August primary and the November 
election on the men in the legislature who have 
the courage to stand up for the schools and 
prevent the corporation from further damaging 
them. It is fortunate that we have a leader 
of whom we are sure.” 

As one of the last acts of the institute the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolution 
Be it resolved by the California Teachers’ 

Association, Central Section, in annual con- 

vention assembled. 

1. That the thanks of the convention are 
extended to the officers of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Central Section; to the direc- 
tors of the institute; to the speakers and mu- 
sicians; to the instructors and students of the 
various high schools; all of whom have co- 
operated to make a _ thoroughly successful 
institute; to the Fresno City School authorities 
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and the Fresno State College, for their pro- 
vision of meeting places; and to the newspa- 
pers of the city of Fresno for their assistance 
in the matter of publicity. 

2. Whereas, the State Teachers’ Retirement 
Salary Fund has been both attacked and de- 
fended in recent months, be it resolved that the 
California Council of Education be requested to 
undertake at the earliest possible moment a 
thorough study of the condition of the fund, 
and to report thereon to the teachers of the 
state, with recommendations for the modifica- 
tion of the present plan, if such be found neces- 
sary. 

3. Whereas, the Father of all mankind has 
seen fit to remove from among us Miss Wini- 
fred Wear, secretary of this Association, friend 
and coworker of us all, 

Be it resolved, that the members of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Central Section, 
by the adoption of this resolution give expres- 
sion of the deep appreciation of the serv- 
ices rendered by Miss Wear, and the profound 
regret that she is no longer permitted to go 
in and out among us in the performance of her 
duties and in pleasant and profitable associa- 
tion with us. 


Declaration and Resolution 

We, the members of the California Teachers’ 
Association, Central Section, in annual con- 
vention assembled, do adopt and proclaim the 
following declaration and resolution: 

First: We glory in the accumulating evi- 
dence that the State of California now occu- 
pies the foremost rank among the common- 
wealths of the world in the services rendered 
by her public schools. 

Second: In the face of the new and ever- 
increasing demands which our changing civil- 
ization makes continually upon men and 
women, in intelligence, in conduct, and in pro- 
ductive capacity, we hold as self-evident the 
imperative necessity for continual further im- 
provement and expansion of universal educa- 
tion; to keep pace with social, economic and 
political development; or, as the sole alterna- 
tive to such improvement and expansion, the 
abandonment of our traditional democracy, 
and the substitution therefor of an autocracy 
in some form, 

The year 1923 has witnessed in at least two 
of the more populous and wealthy states of the 
Union the inception of an attack on the present 
ideals and conduct of American public education. 
It is not here charged that the forces of autocra- 
cy, plotting against American liberties, are alone 


responsible for the movement. But if they 
were, autocracy could do no thing more shrewd 
or more effective than precisely that which 
is being done—to weaken and destroy confi- 
dence in the public schools, assuring the cur- 
tailment and withdrawal of public support, and 
the resultant denial of opportunity to the sons 
and daughters of the common people, and to 
them alone. Upon such a condition must in- 
evitably follow the enthronement of special 
privilege in America. 


Third: We note with profound regret that 
charges have emanated specifically from the 
Governor of the State of California against its 
public schools, their conduct and _ their 
efficiency; against the body of school adminis- 
trators in California; against the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; and against 
the organized teachers of the state working 
through the California Teachers’ Association. 


It is not necessary to dignify these charges 
by repeating them. They are well known to 
the public. It is sufficient that we here declare 
the charges to be unsupported by evidence; 
false in their entirety; destructive to the best 
interests of the State of California; and since 
they inevitably tend without warrant or justice 
to shake the confidence of the people in their 
public schools, malicious, pernicious, and un- 
worthy a Governor of this great commonwealth. 


In particular, as an association, do we resent 
the charge, express or implied, that the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association is a political or- 
ganization, relatively valueless to the state, 
and causing enormous expense to the taxpay- 
ers. Such a charge is made in utter disregard 
of the real purpose and the whole history of 
the California Teachers’ Association, and of 
its intimate connection with the educational 
advancement which has been made in Califor- 
nia. 

Fourth: We reaffirm our abiding faith in 
the intelligence, the foresight, the courage, and 
the single-minded devotion to duty which have 
characterized California’s State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the Honorable Will C. 
Wood, and we renew our assurance of con- 
tinued support of his wise and vigorous edu- 
cational leadership. 

Fifth: We call upon the citizens of the State 
of California, and particularly the residents of 
the San Joaquin Valley, to exercise all vigi- 
lance in forestalling the disaster which may 
result from continued and successful attacks 
on American educational ideals; and to act 
with all possible zeal to preserve and extend 
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equality of educational opportunity to all the 
members of our American democracy. 
Delegates to the Central Section counties in- 
clude: Superintendents J. E. Buckman, Tulare 
County; L. E. Chenoweth, Kern; Clarence W. 
Edwards, Fresno; Mrs. Meta N. Footman, Ma- 
dera; T. B. Price, Mariposa; Miss M. L. Rich- 
mond, Kings; C. S. Weaver, Merced. Vice-Presi- 
dents by counties are: De Witt Montgomery, 
Tulare County; C. C. Hill, Kern; Muriel B. 
Needham, Madera; Mrs. Mary Breeding, Mari- 
posa; J. F. Graham, Kings; A. W. Meaney, Mer- 
ced. Other delegates include: C. E. Bigham, 
Tulare County; Mrs, Alice Mulcahy, Mrs. Gladys 


Stansfield, J. C. Haines, J. A. Joyce, Kern; R. 


C. Bowman, Margaret McGiffen, J. H. Parker, 
O. S. Hubbard, Madera; Thomas B. Price, Mari- 
posa; J. L. Neighbor, Kings; Mrs. B. A. Church, 
Elmo C. Eby, Merced; Carl Grasslee. 


CENTRAL COAST SECTION, C. T. A. 
DIGEST OF RESOLUTIONS 


MONG the resolutions adopted at the 
l \ annual meeting of the Central Coast Sec- 


tion C. T. A. were the following: 

Thanking the people of Santa Cruz for their 
hospitality; the management of the Casa del 
Rey, and the officials and committees. 


Junior Red Cross 
Heartily endorsing international correspond- 
ence featured by the Junior Red Cross. 


International Language 

“We look forward to the day when a simple 
international auxiliary language may be uni- 
versally adopted as a common denominator 
for all languages, so that travel and corre- 
spondence may be completely freed from the 
embarrassment of the babel of tongues which 
hampers us at every turn when we seek to 
know and understand our fellowmen.” 


Parent-Teachers’ Association 

Reaffirming faith in the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association and commending its good will and 
works. 

Prize Fighting and Sensationalism 

“We earnestly recommend the cooperation 
of the parents and teachers of our children 
against the present tendency to exalt the bru- 
tality of prize fighting into a virtue, and we 
condemn alike the sensationalism of yellow 
journalism and the extreme emotionalism of 
many of the moving pictures as being calcu- 
lated to tear childhood in its innocence from 
its safer moorings as taught in the home.” 


Round Tables 
Endorsing the plan of round table discussions 
at the institute and recommending that this 
feature be emphasized at the 1924 institute, 
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and that chairmen of the various Round Tables 
be selected now. 
Educational Goals 

Whereas, we, the elementary school teachers, 
realize that we are hampered in our work 
because we have no definite set of objectives, 

Resolved, that the State Board of Education 
be requested to set in motion machinery for 
the proper selection of definite, weighted ob- 
jectives in education. 

Resolved, further, that it also be asked to 
work out a comprehensive state course of study 
having for its only motive the realization of 
those objectives, and containing only such re- 
quired subject matter as shall be necessary 
for such realization. 

Resolved, that in the judgment of this Asso- 
ciation certain of the present state text-books 
(notably civics) are inferior and inadequate 
to the needs of the children in our schools, 
and should be replaced by better texts. 

Be it further resolved, that we deplore the 
curtailment of the amount of money available 
for state text-books, insofar as it hinders the 
provision of such texts as will adequately 
supply the needs of our school system. 

We most heartily endorse the philosophy of 
the child-centered scheme of education, the 
development of the individuals’ own powers 
and possibilities from within outward, preserv- 
ing its individuality, increasing its personality 
and initiative, and maintaining for it at all 
times a maximum of freedom with the ulti- 
mate end in view of a harmonious development 
of all its desirable human powers. 

Will C. Wood 

We reaffirm our confidence in the educational 
leadership of Superintendent Will C. Wood, 
and fully appreciate the gallant fight he has 
made for the educational advancement of Cali- 


fornia. A State-wide Program 


We commend the attitude of the teaching 
body generally and the spirit of solidarity 
that prevails at this time looking toward the 
development and promotion of a state-wide 
educational program. 


California Life Diploma Fees have been an- 
nounced by the state office. Senate Bill 444, 
enacted at the last session of the legislature, 
provides that the fee for the life diploma shall 
be five dollars. This law became effective 
August 17, 1923. Each application for a life 
diploma received at the county office before 
August 17, 1923, must be accompanied by a fee 
of three dollars, but each application for a life 
diploma received on August 17 or thereafter 
must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
BAY SECTION 
Statement of income and expense for the 
year of 1923: 


Income: 

Lee. Dink cectteseneecstnncccianimadanant $ 908.42 
10 membership dues....................---..-.--- 12,720.00 
erest earned (Savings account)...... 181.90 
iperintendents’ Institute Fund............ 1,870.00 


$15,680.32 
Expenditures: 


State Gi weet oe ee $ 8,480.00 
Secretary, miscellaneous expense.......... 93,70 
Secret Ce wccsscn pestaneischinepaainncevehodes 77.50 
Secreta we GOS | wcksstcciteesetnetncasstens 250.00 
Refunds to members, 1923........................ 3.00 
Refunds to members, 1922........................ 2.00 
State Council expenses.............. $32.12 

Less refund from state office.. 7.89 24.23 
Ray section traveling expenses.............. 72.75 





Bond GF BOGROCRL nncccc cst cece 


ees 10.0 
President’s expenses, Cleveland trip... 250.00 


OP CO “CURRIES, dcdcdc anedbdccindecaicesiensecs 79.10 
Speciay WOMWCwn ys saci dsiciiddcckdnenesied 63.70 
N, EE A. CROP CRO Ge etic 118.90 


Institute Funds: 


Paid speakers $1,321.65 





Expenses of unpaid speakers 280.70 
Primgte | cctsctiatttemnisecioe 307.00 
Rental @f Baii@i cesta 45.00 
MEA te ecateeieet ace 150.00 
Postage, phone, drayage........ 91.26 
Clerice? GO WROG: scicccice lcckbiccscsncte 76.50 
President’s expense .............. 131.29 
Secretary’s salary and exp 324.66 
2,728.06 
FOR: RUE haciendo nies $12,252.94 
Cash on hand December 5.....................--- $3,427.38 
Institute Fund: 
Appropriated at April meeting................ $3,250.00 
EE PORE: Acistidndiaaneenenaseticdsntete ee neicod 2,728.06 
$ 521.94 
Ex POW G OS aleedisks catectichccea eset $2,728.06 
Superintendent’s contribution, est........... 2,698.63 
Balance payable from dues........................ $ 29.43 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES AND 
ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Report of Committee, Council of Education, 
California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section 

OUR committee believe that association meet- 

ings and local institutes serve three pur- 
poses. These meetings are schools for profes- 
ional training, conventions for the spread of 
nowledge regarding national, state and local 
policies and movements, and social gatherings, 
affording the opportunity to extend one’s ac- 
quaintance with people and methods. The ses- 


sions of the California Teachers’ Association, 
Southern Section, must necessarily make a 
broad appeal, and the, type of meeting cannot 
be changed except as more section meetings are 
held. 

The character of local institutes, however, 
should be modified to meet local needs. It is 
evident that the amount and kind of profes- 
sional training needed by the teachers who 
have a wide range of opportunity to study in 
extension classes is different from the amount 
and kind needed by those who are denied such 
study. In like manner the extent to which the 
institute district can facilitate social mingling 
and the spread of educational policies will 
modify the character of its institute sessions. 

We believe that there is little room for dis- 
satisfaction with association and _ institute 
meetings if the critics will consider the diver- 
sity of needs and interests and the difference 
in attitude on the part of those in attendance. 
Sometimes the audience is in a mood for work; 
sometimes it wants only inspiration. Your com- 
mittee ventures upon the suggestions that fol- 
low with the idea that a spirit of cooperation 
is most easily secured by a combination of 
work and inspiration. 

1. We recommend that association meetings 
be shortened. If a large number of speakers 
are being paid for the week and their time must 
be used there are two alternatives. Programs 
can be shortened if more auditoriums are used 
and more section meetings held. If this is not 
feasible, presiding officers should give oppor- 
tunity for a change of audience between ad- 
dresses and a uniform ruling should be made 
as to the number of lectures in a half day 
necessary to count as a session. 

2. The preliminary exercises at the opening 
of a session should be brief and should ex- 
emplify a phase of public school work whenever 
possible. 


Suggestions for Local Institutes 

1. In small institute districts the teachers 
may be organized into committees for the study 
of problems of school organization and the 
course of study. These group meetings for 
study and report may constitute part of all of 
the sessions. 

2. In larger institute districts it is suggested 
that if the number of department heads and 
the supervisory staff is sufficient, three one- 
day institutes be held during the school year. 
In such districts the day’s work would consist 
of classes for instruction, these being a sub- 
stitute for at least a part of the teachers’ meet- 
ings that call teachers away from their build- 
ings during the afternoon, throughout the year. 

3. If five institute districts inaugurate the 
one-day institute, agreeing on the weeks in the 
year in which these will be held, one or two 
speakers from a distance can be secured and 
sent to each district for one day in the week. 
This plan would be most practical in connection 
with one or the other of the previous sugges- 
tions. 

4. It has been suggested that a local Institute 
be held for three days preceding the opening of 
school. This institute may be a combination of 


inspirational address and department and build- 
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ing meetings preparatory to the opening of 
school. It would be desirable for several dis- 
tricts to cooperate in securing speakers. 


5. A request is frequently heard for courses 
of lectures. Your committee believe that several 
series could be carried out in the largest dis- 
trict with a syllabus to accompany or precede 
the series of lectures. One such series might be 
possible in smaller districts, using the morning, 
for instance, as the time for the lecture which 
would be part of a course and using the other 
sessions of the day according to one of the 
plans previously outlined. It does not seem to 
be advisable to have all the sessions of a three- 
day institute addressed by one speaker unless 
both speaker and subject appeal to the in- 
terests of all the teachers in attendance. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MRS. L. H. BRADSHAW, 
MISS BERNICE W. CURREN, 
MRS. ESSIE D. KOEN, 
ALBERT F. VANDEGRIFT, 
ERNEST P. BRANSON, Chairman. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SALARY FUND 


Summary of report on condition of 
Retirement Salary Fund made by E. 
P. Clarke, president of State Board 
of Education, before the convention 
of city and county superintendents on 
October 16, 1923. 


made suggesting that the teachers’ retire- 

ment salary system is in “an unstable condi- 
tion” and “liable at any time to go on the rocks,” 
I am glad of this opportunity in behalf of the 
State Board of Education to give an account of 
our trusteeship in this matter. I am glad to 
bring to you the reassuring news that we have 
at the present time invested funds to the amount 
of $1,708,561.50, this having been accumulated 
during the period of ten years in which the law 
has been in effect; and during that period we 
have paid out in retirement salaries practically 
$2,500,000.00, to be exact, $2,498,725.32. In the 
rather brief period that the law has been in 
effect, this sum has been distributed to the 
annuitants who have retired for thirty years’ 
service or more, and are receiving $500 a year, 
and those who have retired for disability and 
are receiving a smaller sum. In spite of the 
small amount paid to any individual, the total 
amount has already reached a surprising total. 


| view of recent statements which have been 


The following statement shows the develop- 
ment of the total number of annuitants on the 


pay roll: 


Year ending 
Before 1913 
June 1914 
June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Sept. 


Names on 
Pay roll 
June 30th 


This represents the actual number of annui- 
tants on the pay roll on the dates named. 


The actual pay roll for each year for the ten- 
year period is as follows: 


1913-14 ... acceeeseeesee $ 35,976.35 
85,881.21 
140,434.73 
201,398.02 
239,919.61 
278,793.67 
309,886.93 
332,754.78 
351,998.26 
379,358.11 


The total amount paid to date for each of the 
years during this period is as follows: 


1913-14 $ 178,300.00 


264,181.21 
404,615.94 
606,013.96 


2:498,725.32 


The fund is derived from three sources: (1) 
the contributions of teachers; (2) five per cent 
of the collateral inheritance tax, and (3) inter- 
est on investments. The following figures for 
selected years during the ten-year period will 
give you an idea of the relative proportion of 
these various sources of income: 


Inheritance 
ax Interest 
$ 89,775 $11,438 
191,548 16,200 
1919-20 .... 170,496 32,281 
1922-23 317,232 76,570 


It is interesting to note that the interest on 
invested funds for the last fiscal year was suffi- 
cient to pay practically one-fifth of the pay roll. 

The amount invested each year and the total 
invested funds at the end of each year for the 
ten-year period is given in the table below: 


Total 
$249,577 
392,719 
410,982 
663,857 


For Year Total todate 
June $ 119,000.00 
June 1915 144,000.00 
June 327,850.00 
June 453,000.00 
June 763,400.00 
June 876,550.00 
June 934,300.00 
June 971,700.00 
June 1,312,111.50 
June 1,518,561.50 
Sept. 1,708,561.50 


You will be interested in the character of the 
securities in which funds are invested, and 
that statement is as follows: 


2 . 
310,400.00 
113,150.00 


State Highway Bonds 

Municipal and District Bonds.......... ai 
Liberty Bonds 

School Bonds 


250,000.00 
204,000.00 
120,000.00 
1,134,561.50 


$1,708,561.50 

The rate of interest averages a little more 
than four and one-half per cent. 

The Retirement Salary Board is required by 
law to invest the funds only in securities in 
which savings banks may legally invest. No 
investment is made without consultation of the 
Board of Control and approval of the Attorney 
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neral. Acting under the advice of the latter, 
we have been somewhat more conservative even 
than the strict limits of the law require. For 
instance, we have not invested in any public 
utility bonds, but have limited our investments 
to school bonds, state or municipal bonds and 
government bonds. 


The question is frequently asked, “Is the 
present retirement system a sound one?” and 
the following question which appeared in a city 
newspaper would suggest the disturbed feeling 
on the part of the teachers regarding that 
matter: 


“If the state teachers’ retirement fund is 
insolvent and if teachers are sinking their 
money in a scheme having as little financial 
stability as a get-rich-quick organization, 
then what is going to be done about it?” 
The State Board of Education has had two 

investigations of the system made by actu- 
aries. We have found that the predictions 
made by the actuaries cannot be depended upon. 
For instance, we had a careful review made 
by Prof. Leslie of the state university, an actu- 
ary of recognized standing in the profession, 
and he predicted that the following year after 
his report was made a thousand teachers would 
retire. As a matter of fact, only a little more 
than one hundred applied for retirement. 


The difficulty with the actuaries’ estimates 
is that they do not take into account two im- 
portant factors: first, that teachers who are 
liable to retire do not retire; and second, that 
thousands of teachers paying into the fund do 
not expect to benefit by retirement. 


At the time the law was passed, many teach- 
ers objected to the provision of the law which 
requires them to contribute to the fund even 
though they have no expectation of sharing 
in its benefits, and many teachers still object 
to that requirement. I shall not undertake to 
either defend or criticise the law, but it is 
undoubtedly true that the framers of the act 
took into account the fact that the fund would 
be largely built up by small contributions from 
teachers who would never retire, and therefore 
never receive any benefit from the law, and the 
theory was that they would be glad to make 
this contribution for the benefit of teachers 
who would retire after long service or who 
would retire because of loss of health. The 
element of altruism and professional esprit de 
corps was involved in this feature of the law. 
My impression is that the great body of teach- 
ers have accepted that provision of the law 
and made their contributions very cheerfully. 


The State Board of Education is watching 
the development of this fund with scrupulous 
care. We shall promptly sound a note of warn- 
ing if at any time the system seems to be in 
donger. We feel confident, however, that that 
point has not yet been reached. Our experience 
with the law has not as yet extended over suffi- 
cient time to supply data for any intelligent 
recommendation regarding possible changes in 
the system. The number of annuitants Is in- 
creasing quite slowly. For the last four years 
there has been a net increase of only about 40 


per year. The total amount of the invested 
funds has been steadily increasing from year 
to year. As long as that condition continues 
there should be no haste in introducing revisions 
of the law. 


From a strict actuarial standpoint it prob- 
ably is sound to figure that any teacher liable 
to retirement is a “liability.” As a matter of 
fact, very few teachers are retiring as soon as 
they complete the thirty-year period, because 
it is more profitable to them to continue to 
teach than to accept retirement on the retire- 
ment salary of only $500 a year. We retire 
many teachers who have taught over forty 
years, We recently retired one teacher who had 
taught in San Francisco for fifty-seven years. 
The life expectancy of these teachers who have 
seen such long service as that is brief. The 
total amount paid them in retirement salary will 
be comparatively small. Those facts should be 
taken into account in considering any supposi- 
tious necessity for revision. 


Shakespeare somewhere suggests that “it is 
sometimes better to endure the ills we have 
than to fly to others we know not of.” It may 
be better for the teachers of the state to con- 
tinue with the present law, even though it is 
not wholly satisfactory, than to risk such a 
revision of the law as might be made by the 
legislature, 


THE SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


(The Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Educational Council of the Southern Section 
of the California Teachers’ Association, 1923, 
for the purpose of studying the single salary 
schedule for teachers as it exists at present 
in the United States.) 


O the Educational Council, California Teach- 

ers’ Association, Southern Section. 

Ladies and Gentlemen—Your committee on the 
Single Salary Schedule respectfully submits 
herewith a report of its study of the Single 
Salary Schedule. This report embodies the fol- 
lowing features, to-wit: 


1. A statement of the creation, organization 
and purposes of the committee. This statement 
is made for the purpose of giving information 
to readers of this report so that its form may 
be better understood and its purposes clearly 
set forth. 

2. This report is brief, so that it may be pre- 
sented in its entirety to the Educational Coun- 
cil, Southern Section, and thoroughly discussed 
within the time allotted to this report in the 
program of the Educational Council for the day 
upon which this report is rendered. 

3. It makes reference to bibliography and re- 
sources at present available and easily obtain- 
able by any person who desires to consult them. 

4. It presents a survey of the Single Salary 
Schedule conditions as they exist at present 
throughout the United States, giving special 
reference to California. 

5. An attempt has been made at constructive 
criticism for the general improvement of Single 
Salary Schedules and for the purpose of making 
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the principles involved in Single Salary Sched- 
ules applicable to each and every city school 
system in the United States, regardless of finan- 
cial resources. 


THE REPORT 


Introduction 

At a meeting of the Educational Council of 
the California Teachers’ Association, Southern 
Section, held at Los Angeles, California, March 
20th, 1923, the following resolution was passed: 

“Whereas, the Single Salary Schedule is being 
tried out in some places in Southern California 
and obviously has some good features, we rec- 
ommend that a committee be appointed to make 
a study of the Single Salary Schedule, based 
on training and experience.” 

Acting upon this resolution, the president 
appointed the following committee to execute 
the purposes set forth in the above resolution: 

Mrs. Laura H, Morrow, 1329 West Fifth Street, 
Los Angeles, California (elementary school 
teacher, Los Angeles City). 

Miss Alice D. Roripaugh, 141 East D Street, 
Colton, California (high school teacher, Colton 
City). 

Miss Jessie Wilkinson, 744 Sixth Street, 
Bernardino, California (teacher 
schools, San Bernardino City). 

Mr. Charles J. Reinhard, 363 West Vernon Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Galifornia (principal West 
Vernon Avenue Elementary School, Los Angeles 
City.) 

Mr. Guy V. Whaley, 
Avenue, Pomona, 
city schools, 


San 
elementary 


chairman, 648 Columbia 
California (superintendent 
Pomona, California). 
Single Salary Schedule Defined 

The term “Single Salary Schedule” is some- 
times criticised as not accurately describing this 
type of schedule. The term “Single Salary 
Schedule” indicates that only one schedule op- 
erates for an entire school system, rather than 
separate schedules for kindergarten teachers, 
elementary teachers, junior high school teach- 
ers, high school teachers, junior college teach- 
ers, and all administrative officers and special 
teachers holding teachers’ certificates in any 
school system. It should not be interpreted to 
mean that only one element, for example, prep- 
aration, determines the salary schedule. When 
properly constructed and administered, several 
elements enter into the composition of a Single 
Salary Schedule, and are given recognition; such 
as experience, teaching merit or the rating of 
teachers, extra responsibility, training in serv- 
ice, travel, and any and every other element 
that should be included in determining the 
standards of a well balanced salary schedule. 


Purposes and Advantages 

By far the largest number of schedules for 
teachers’ salaries in the United States at pres- 
ent is based upon the classification of teachers 
according to the positions they hold, such as 
kindergarten, elementary and high school teach- 
ers; and upon the total number of years of 
teaching experience as a whole, or the total 
number of years of experience in the particular 
school system for which the salary schedule is 
written, rather than upon professional prepar- 
ation and experience. 


In most school systems teachers start at 
stated minimum salaries and proceed by cer- 
tain regular annual increases in salary to stated 
maxima, with but little recognition of any 
other element for their advances from step to 
step, except tenure. A few salary schedules 
provide that additional salary increases beyond 
the minimum must be earned by attendance at 
summer school, or by the completion of exten- 
sion courses. The tendency to add such quali- 
fications to salary schedules is becoming very 
common. 

There is a rapidly increasing tendency on the 
part of progressive cities to require their teach- 
ers to attend some accredited summer school 
at least once every three, four or five years, in 
order to receive salary increases as provided in 
their schedules. 

The Single Salary Schedule bases its arrange- 
ment upon professional training and prepara- 
tion by teachers as shown by their credentials 
received from accredited academic institutions. 
It also provides for the recognition of tenure, 
merit in service, additional training, and study 
at accredited institutions through regular at- 
tendance or by extension courses. Such a sched- 
ule is the best means that has been devised for 
the purpose of giving an incentive to teachers 
for professional growth and greater efficiency. 

Single Salary Schedules apparently are doing 
more than any other administrative device to 
increase efficiency in public education, to aug- 
ment the training of teachers, and to elevate 
professional standards. This principle of salary 
schedule construction assumes that the work 
of teaching children in the grades is just as 
important and requires as careful and as long 
preparation on the part of teachers as the work 
in the high school. Provided this assumption 
is granted, there is no justification for paying 
different salaries to two teachers of equal abil- 
ity and equal years of experience and training, 
just because one teacher prefers to teach first 
grade children and the other prefers to teach 
English composition in the high school. 

It is at least plausible to conclude, when deal- 
ing with two such teachers, that if better 
English habits were formed in the earlier grades 
there would be less English composition to 
teach in the high school, or at least it would 
make possible a different kind of English com- 
position in the high school. 

Progress of the Single Salary Schedule 
Movement 

In the school year 1918-1919 throughout the 
United States, there is no record of any city 
operating its schools upon a Single Salary 
Schedule basis, but during the school year 
1922-1928, 154 cities in the United States were 
operating their schools upon a Single Salary 
Schedule basis. 

This movement is not confined to the larger 
cities. There is no uniformity in these Single 
Salary Schedules except in the fundamental 
principle of recognizing the difference in the 
academic training of teachers and some funda- 
mental elements in tenure. Below are given the 
names of a few cities that show the principal 
and most unique features of Single Salary 
Schedules. The names of these cities are given, 
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together with their population for 1920, for the 
purpose of showing the wide distribution of the 
Single Salary Schedule in its beginning in the 
United States, and also to show its adaptability 
to cities of various sizes. 


City— Population, 1920 
Mame AiPROARGOD «siccncniesinecictsensiintne 3,441 
Winmetiom, TALWOU ccctckctiiticcess 6,694 
Marshfield, Wisconsin .................. 7,394 
LO WPrenee; TEARONO. sisiiinicnincinncicn 12,456 
Ft. Senith, Ar BOWResi..n..2..22. 28,811 
San Diego, Californi<.................... 74,683 
St. Joseph, . Missowrh.ncccc.c..ccsccccccsces 77,939 
Duluth, Mimmesote. «..nccccccrcccninsce 98,917 
Denver, : CObGTEEO css Kniss 256,369 


From the above statistics it is apparent that 
the Single Salary Schedule is coming into ex- 
stence very rapidly in the United States, and 
that its operation is very widespread. Sixteen 
per cent of the American cities at present are 
ipparently using the fundamental principles in- 
volved in the Single Salary Schedule, namely, 
paying the same salary to teachers with equal 
training and experience, regardless of their 
positions in the school system. 

Special Reference to California 

San Diego, California, is given above in the 
list of cities of the United States having unique 
features in the single salary schedule arrange- 
ment. San Diego is unique in the fact that it is 
the only schedule that has come to the notice of 
committee that has based its salary pay- 
ments upon transcripts of record from accred- 
ited institutions. 

California holds a unique position in the 
United States in this regard because most cer- 
tificates in this state are issued upon credentials 
from accredited institutions. Therefore, San 
Diego and other California cities, by paying 
teachers on the basis of California certificates, 
in approximately recognize the academic train- 
ng of California teachers, but it is the judg- 
ment of your committee that such a basis is not 
is desirable for the organization of a Single 
Salary Schedule as a basis depending upon 
transcript of records from standard institutions, 
inless California cities use the California cer- 
tificate basis for their minimum salaries and 
to these minimum salaries add salary increases 
based upon academic training as shown by 
transcripts. 

An attempt was recently made at Berkeley, 
California, to reorganize the salary schedules 
of that city and to adopt a Single Salary Sched- 
ule. The effort failed. The explanation given 
to your committee for the failure was the lack 
of funds to make their Single Salary Schedule 
possible. In analyzing the attempt at Berkeley, 
it is the judgment of your committee that the 
failure of Berkeley to realize a Single Salary 
Schedule was not dependent upon the funda- 
mental principles involved in the Single Salary 
Schedule, but was dependent upon an attempt 
to provide a general rise of wages throughout 
the whole Berkeley school system and at the 
same time introduced the Single Salary 
Schedule arrangement, 

It is the judgment of your committee that 
3erkeley, or any other city, can readjust its 
salary schedule at any time and assume the 


this 
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form of a Single Salary Schedule without mak- 
ing any appreciable change in the total amount 
of money paid to its teachers. In making such 
a readjustment it will be necessary for the 
teachers themselves to agree upon a salary 
readjustment based on training and experience, 
and not at the same time attempt a general 
increase in salaries. 

Classifications Used in Single Salary Schedules 

In the 154 cities in the United States now 
using the fundamental principles of the Single 
Salary Schedule, several classes of teachers are 
recognized in these schedules, according to pro- 
fessional training. Two large general classes 
are recognized in every instance. 

The first is ‘“‘Non-Degreed” teachers, and 

The second is “Degreed” teachers. 

These two large groups are variously sub- 
divided. 

“Non-Degreed” teachers are most often di- 
vided intc two classes: 

First, high school graduates without addi- 
tional training, or with additional training, 
but whose additional training is not equivalent 
to the training required for graduation from 
normal school. 

Second, normal school graduates without addi- 
tional training, or with additional training, but 
whose additional training is not equivalent to 
the training required for a bachelor’s degree 
from a standard institution. 

“Degreed” teachers are 
into classes as follows: 

First, holders of a bachelor’s degree issued 
from a standard institution without additional 
training, or with additional training, but whose 
additional training is not equivalent to the 
training required for the master’s degree. 

Second, holder of the master’s 
higher degrees. 

Dr. E. S. Evenden of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, in his suggested Single Salary 
Schedules, has recognized five classes of teach- 


generally divided 


degree or 


ers. His classes are as follows: 

Class I—Graduates from accredited high 
schools. 

Class II—Graduates from accredited normal 
schools, 

Class IlI—Holders of standard bachelor’s de- 
grees or equivalent. 


Class IV—Holders of standard master’s de- 
grees or equivalent. 

Class V—Holders of standard doctor’s degrees 
or equivalent. 

Some slight variations are noticeable in the 
classes of teachers as they are at present rec- 
ognized in Single Salary Schedules throughout 
the United States, but in the main the four 
classes hereinbefore given are those generally 
recognized in all Single Salary Schedules. 

Relation Between Classes of Teachers 
Improperly Expressed 

The expression of relation between the differ- 
ent classes of teachers shown in all of the 
salary schedules, and all of the suggested sched- 
ules, examined in making the survey for this 
report is expressed in dollars; also the relation 
between the salary increments added to the 


minimum salary for each class of teachers, based 
is expressed in 


on tenure or added training, 
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dollars. There is no uniformity in the minimum 
salary of the same class of teachers as this 
class appears in the Single Salary Schedules of 
cities of about the same size; nor is there uni- 
formity in the number and size of the incre- 
ments added to the minimum salary for the same 
class of teachers as these increments appear in 
these schedules. 

All of these schedules seem to have been ar- 
ranged without due regard to the time teachers 
spend in training prior to entering these various 
classes, or without regard to the effort ex- 
pended by teachers already in service, as they 
pass from a lower to a higher classification in 
the same school system. 

Since all teachers must meet standard schol- 
astic requirements in qualifying for any partic- 
ular class in any city using a Single Salary 
Schedule; and because these teachers must also 
satisfy the same standard scholastic require- 
ments in passing from a lower to a higher class, 
is it not logical to arrange the minimum salaries 
for these various classes so that they shall 
express the same relation between these classes 
as is expressed by the scholastic attainments? 

Granting that this is a logical arrangement, 
is it not just as logical to use standard minimum 
salaries in a Single Salary Schedule that will 
cause these minimum salaries to express the 
same relation between classes that is shown by 
the different scholastic requirements for these 
classes? 

Granting that these two theses just presented 
in questions are true and acceptable, let us 
consider the form that such a fundamental ex- 
pression of relation should take in order that 
it may be applied to all classes of cities labor- 
ing under all kinds of financial conditions. 

A New Standard for Salary Schedules 

The ordinary investigator in studying salary 
schedules at present in use in the United States, 
and noting the expression of the minimum sal- 
aries in dollars, is liable to draw erroneous 
conclusions from his casual observation, and to 
attempt to compile or to reorganize salary 
schedules for his community with a _ certain 
amount of prejudice that might arise upon his 
part from a desire to establish a salary sched- 
ule that will be as beneficial as possible to each 
class of teachers, and thereby compile a series 
of minimum salaries that will not express the 
proper relation in salaries as it is expressed 
between these different classes of teachers by 
the scholastic attainments required. 

This tendency and desire for financial gain 
in compiling a salary schedule is liable to be so 
strong, and the study of salary schedules so 
superficial, that the great fundamental principle 
of uniformity and proper balance between 
classes, based on scholastic attainment, is lost. 

Because of these conditions, your committee 
proposes to use a fundamental schedule ex- 
pressed in percentages. This fundamental 
schedule proposed is given a breadth that makes 
it possible to apply it to all classes of teachers 
having scholastic attainments, beginning with 
graduation from a standard high school and 
continuing until the receipt of the doctor’s de- 
gree. 

This schedule begins with a base represented 


by 100 per cent for the holders of a standard 
bachelor’s degree, and proceeds from this base 
both upward and downward, by the use of steps 
expressed in percentage, that approximately 
conform to the present judgment of values ex- 
pressed in dollars in the salary schedules in yse. 
These steps in this percentage schedule to be 
used in establishing minimum salaries also ex- 
press the value of scholastic attainment as 
shown by the various Single Salary Schedules 
at present in existence. This percentage sched- 
ule for minimum salaries may be abbreviated 
by the omission of the lowest class and the two 
high classes, and still operate perfectly in the 
construction of minimum salaries for each class 
in a Single Salary Schedule. 

The schedule, proposed is as follows: 
Percentage of 

Base for 


Class Qualification Minimum Salary 


Class I— 
Group A—Graduates of four years 
accredited high schools... 66 2/3% 
Group B—High school graduation 
plus one year college or 
MOTMA] CLAIMING cscccsscssccrancis 73 1/3% 
Class II— 
Group A—Graduates of two-year nor- 
mal course or equivalent 80% 
Group B—Graduates three-year nor- 
mal course or equivalent 90% 
Class IlI— 
Bachelor’s degree from (the 
accredited institutions........ 100% base) 
Class IV— 


Group A—Master’s degree granted 
on one year of resident 
SEU ccccictemniaibeicciennsd 110% 
Group B—Master’s degree granted 
on two years of resident 


WEY  cnsintenaneeausntess 120% 
Class V— 

Ph.D. degree or equiva- 

MOTE .~ nacciccdsarmtiemmmnnsniddiicuaicnitio: 130% 


This percentage schedule has been divided 
into steps or groups wherein the advance from 
a lower step to the next higher is made upon 
the completion of one year of training in a 
standard institution or its equivalent. It is 
also arranged so that all of the steps are uni- 
form, beginning with graduation from a two- 
year normal course and advancing from that 
point. Each year of scholastic work completed 
after graduation from a two-year normal course 


is accredited by a salary addition of 10 per cent 
of the base. : 


The first two steps in this schedule cover the 
work of the two years of training required be- 
tween high school graduation and normal 
school graduation. These two steps are given 
a less value than any of the other steps in the 
schedule, namely 66 2/3 per cent of the base. 

The percentage values for these first two 
steps have been established to express the pres- 
ent value of the worth of the services of the 
teachers of these classes, as shown in the Sin- 
gle Salary Schedules examined in making the 
survey for this report, rather than to express 
the difference in scholastic training. Such a 

(Continued on page 45) 
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{This department comprises brief notes or queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal ex- 
pressions of valuation and judgment, upon local or state educational affairs of general interest.] 


EIGHTH GRADE 


; HERE do we go from here—where? 
—We remnants of:.the throng that 
started with us. 

Shall we keep on— 

Or drop off on the way, as they have done? 

They’re earning money now, and make us 
feel 

3ut useless children in comparison. 

Why can’t we, too, get into something 
real? 

—Well, now we can—we’re free. 

The schools can’t force us on, 

Now that we've passed eighth grade. 

We too can go to work—most of us will. 

A few of us 

Will linger here in school 

And study for the work we are to do 

—And in our later life 

Look down disdainfully upon that horde 
of us 

Who all too early came to grips with life, 

And found ourselves unfitted. 

And maybe one or two 

Will join that tiny band that dreams and 
ponders, 

And wonders on this splitting in our ranks 

And why such things must be 

—And if they must. —F. B. W. 





A Transcontinental Message 


National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


MESSAGE to the Teachers of California: 

The blue, unclouded skies, the rippling 
streams, the lofty mountains, and the ocean 
breezes of the great State of California ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to the delegates to 
the annual meeting of the National Education 
Association and the first World Conference on 
Education last summer. 

But alluring as was the charm of California 
and delightful as was her greeting, said “with 
flowers,” the friendship and hospitality of her 
people far exceeded them. From North, South, 
Hast and West, from the Old World and from 
the New, came educators from more than fifty 
nations to discuss principles and plans for the 
promotion of friendship, justice and good will 
among the peoples of the earth. From our own 
country came thousands of delegates to take 
part in the deliberations of the largest teachers’ 
organization in the world, to review the pro- 
zress of the year in education, and to make the 
nfluence and ideals of the teaching profession 
of America felt not only in this country but in 
the entire world, 


I am glad of this opportunity to send a word 
of greeting and appreciation to the teachers of 
California and to all others who assisted in 
making the sixty-first annual meeting of the 
National Education Association an outstanding 
one in its history. The officers and head- 
headquarters’ staff of the National Education 
Association are proud of California’s progress 
in education, of the educational leaders she has 
furnished the nation, and of the high place she 
holds among the states in N. E. A. membership. 
She has demonstrated’ on various occasions the 
value of professional organization. By support- 
ing national, state and local associations in her 
stand for justice to children and teachers, every 
teacher of California can have his part in the 
great educational advance. 

Sincerely yours, 
AGNES S. WINN, 
Director Elementary School Service. 


Ten Worthy Years 

HE Contra Costa County Free Library, Mar- 

tinez, California, is celebrating its tenth 
birthday. Congratulations are indeed appro- 
priate, as this library has shown phenomenal 
growth in community usefulness. It has made 
a shining and inspiring record in this, its first 
decade. 

Mrs. Alice G. Whitbeck, county librarian, 
whose devoted genius has made this worthy 
history, reports ninety-three distributing points 
throughout the county. This brings the library 
budget home to the people and their children. 

The county library has cooperated with the 
county nurse, the music supervisor, the county 
farm home demonstrator, the director of the 
citizenship work and the various clubs each in 
whatever way has seemed best or most needed. 
A letter recently received from the Director of 
the Citizenship classes in Crockett is too long 
to quote in full. Her classes number about six 
hundred and the teaching of which she feels 
would have been almost impossible without the 
county library. She writes: 

“You have helped us with the teaching of 
these hard-working men and women rep- 
resenting thirty nationalities, with supple- 
mentary reading carefully chosen to 
increase their vocabulary and to widen their 
interest in citizenship. We thank you 
heartily.” 

The county librarian has ever been ready to 
help on club programs and in November last 
made a month-wide effort to bring the best of 
children’s books before the parents of the 
county. 

In summing up the development of the library 
work of the county from the day when there 
were only three or four small subscription li- 
braries in a few towns and the old-time school 
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library in the schools and comparing it with the 
growth of ten years when neither school nor 
community need be without special library serv- 
ice equal to that of any large city, we have the 
supervisors to thank for their confidence and 
support without which this continued develop- 
ment would not have been possible. 


Right here an extract from a letter from the 
State Superintendent of Schools will bear re- 
peating, as it shows that the service to the 
schools by the county libraries of the state is 
recognized in the development of California’s 
school system: 


“_____________T have watched the de- 
velopment of this work during the last ten 
years with a great deal of enthusiasm. The 
plan of cooperation has won its way by 
sheer force of efficient service. At first, 
county superintendents and school trustees 
were hard to convince. They felt that the 
library fund granted to the various dis- 
tricts could be used to better advantage 
by themselves. The librarians of the various 
counties have proved beyond a doubt that 
the library funds are best expended when 
they are turned over to the county library. 
The popularity of the service is indicated by 
the fact that over two thousand two hun- 
dred elementary schools in the forty-two 
counties having county libraries have 
availed themselves of library service. I 
have been surprised to find in many in- 
stances that the service rendered by the 
county libraries to the various districts has 
brought a return to the cooperating dis- 
tricts more than six times greater than 
could have been secured if the library fund 
had been expended by the individual 
districts.” 


The History Inquiry 

N inquiry into the present content, organiza- 

tion, and tendencies of the history teaching 
in our schools is being made at the request of 
the Committee on History in the Schools of the 
American Historical Association. The work is 
in charge of Professor Edgar Dawson of Hunter 
College, Secretary of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 

The immediate purpose of the investigation is 
to furnish to the officers of the American His- 
torical Association, such definite information as 
will guide them in determining the policy of 
the Association in dealing with its obligation 
to history teaching in the schools. For this 
purpose the information will be needed before 
the end of December of this year and the work 
of collecting it will be vigorously pushed with 
this purpose in view. But some time after the 
beginning of the new year will be used in the 
final formulation of such a report as will be 
interesting and valuable to all who are engaged 
in educational administration. 

Those who are interested in such an under- 
taking are invited to send information, sugges- 
tions or inquiries to Mr. Dawson, 425 West 
123rd Street, New York City. While the fullest 
discussion of the inquiry is solicited, those 
who are too busy to do more than send to the 
above address a brief statement of the lines 





along which investigation should be made are 
urged to do that at the earliest possible 
moment. 


What facts are needed by those who must 
answer any of the following questions: Is 
American history required of most high schoo! 
graduates? Do most graduates of the schools 
understand something of the development of our 
constitution? Do most of them understand the 
development of our present social problems? 
How many of them have studied enough of 
European history to appreciate the relation of 
European affairs to our own? Is it possible, in 
the opinion of experienced school men to ac- 
complish useful results in this direction through 
a one-year survey of general history? 


Are the college entrance requirements in his- 
tory working to the detriment of the general 
education of those who do not go to college? 
Is too much time being given to current events? 
Is the history of those parts of America lying 
outside of the United States given enough at- 
tention by history teachers? Are the objectives 
or purposes of history teaching clear enough 
in the minds of those who are teaching it? Is 
the mere memorizing of dates and names sstill 
a fault of history teaching in many places? 
What are the leading tendencies in the develop- 
ment of history curricula? 


If these or similar questions are confronting 
teachers or administrators of the social studies, 
an opportunity is at hand to answer them, but 
some of the problems are likely to be overlooked 
in the search for facts unless those who are con- 
fronted by the problems will lay them before 
those conducting the inquiry before the ques- 
tionnaires are formulated. It is hoped that 
those who are interested will act promptly. 

EDGAR DAWSON. 


The Glendale Report 

LENDALE, Los Angeles, issues a straight- 
forward, business-like annual report, upon 
its city schools, through the Superintendent, 
Richardson D. White. The recent report, in a 

bright yellow cover, comprises twelve pages. 
Glendale has a total average daily attendance 
of 3365; enrollment, 3631; boys, 1850; girls, 1781. 


Cost per elementary pupil for teaching 


cchendachacatlbipselat seu cates Seiad dal capueaaga i cictamadaaaada $58.63 
Cost per elementary pupil all other ex- 
OO MIRD:  ciiccnicscsicendacioscactaahsdnciaeteaia nanan nenalate 17.35 
Total cost for elementary pupil............ $75.98 
Cost per kindergarten pupil for teach- 
STOP ..caccsnsinenamssniokionsiansiagsibegintat inant academies $56.87 
Cost per kindergarten pupil all other 
CGO sosicccceccisascei nannies 42.24 


Total cost per kindergarten pupil........ $99.11 


Average annual salaries: 


PRIS} ii cccctitid een ceed $2,072.08 
Teachers 1,609.79 
Janitors 1,500.00 





Total valuation School Property— 

(TOURG MUBADOTR) ccensecseresncsccgimcsvcnnes $ 760,000 
Total annual pay roll— 

CHOU WUTDGTE) sccccccccivsecccescrcene 
Total outstanding bond debt— 

(TOUNG NUMUCTS) ccc. ca. 1,030,000 


220,000 
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Two items of this good, terse report are of 
special significance: 

“The outstanding feature of the school 
year has been the large increase in attend- 
ince necessitating the employment of 
thirty-four more teachers than were em- 
ployed the previous year and resulting in 
crowded conditions everywhere. .... 

“As far as possible I have tried to secure 
the punishment of offenders against our 
school children. One case carried to the 
Superior Court was dropped, seemingly 
through political manipulation.” 


The Elementary School at San Jose 
Teachers College 


ITH approximately five hundred normal, 
\ active children on the campus the students 
of the San Jose Teachers College live in an 
ittmosphere that keeps before them the work 
for which they are preparing. The elementary 
school of this institution is being organized as 
the heart of the school. The definite purposes 

this organization may be stated as follows: 

The elementary school has four specific aims. 

1. A constant opportunity for the observation 
f children while being taught by modern 
methods. Both class and individual observation 
are provided for. Students form the habit of 
visiting the different grades of the training 
school even when they are not working for 
credit. Definite principles of teaching are con- 
stantly employed so that an observer may see 
at any time illustrations of selection and em- 
phasis of subject matter, teacher in the back- 
sround, scientific drill, project teaching, etc. 

2. A school in which the best ideas in all the 
lifferent departments of the college may be ap- 
plied under varied conditions. For example, the 
English department which is preparing teachers 
to teach English is employing the training 
school as a practical illustration of its teach- 
ings. 

3. A practice school where prospective teach- 
ers may try their skill after being prepared by 
trained supervisors who also guide and assist 
them during the process of teaching. The point 
mphasized here is the care with which the 
student teacher is prepared and guarded. A 
semester of this type of work should be more 
beneficial than several years of hit and miss 
experience, 

4. A laboratory furnishing to students in the 
classes in Educational Psychology and Measure- 
ments an opportunity for research toward the 
advancement of elementary education or for 
exercise toward the development of the tech- 
nique of securing first hand data. Tests and 
measurements are frequently given by the de- 
partment of Educational Psychology. The chil- 
dren have learned to enjoy them. 

Such a training school has a beneficial in- 
fluence upon teaching in the entire state. For 
illustration, as this is being written fifteen 
teachers from a nearby city are visiting the 
training school. They asked especially to see 
work in projects and silent reading. In addition 
the director of the training school keeps on 
file bibliographies upon practically all the sub- 


jects in the elementary school curriculum and 
any teacher who desires information or advice 
on such subjects as the teaching of spelling, 
arithmetic, primary reading, etc., may secure 
helpful information by visiting the training 
school or by writing. 

From another standpoint the training school 
is rendering service that is just as valuable as 
are any of the points already discussed. By 
providing a modern type of education to chil- 
dren from over four hundred progressive 
families, the influence upon parents in demon- 
strating to them the values of the modern 
school is sure to be powerful in helping to 
bring about educational progress. The training 
school has an active Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion that meets the second Friday of each month. 
Students find profit in attending some of these 
meetings. 

GEORGE E. FREELAND, 
Director, Training School. 


Supervisors and Principals 
R. COUCH, director of boys’ vocational work, 
e Oakland, recently delivered a notable and 
inspiring address at a joint meeting of Oak- 
land principals and supervisors, on the mutual 
interhelpfulness of these two important groups 
of school workers. He said in part: 


“There should be the closest kind of co- 
operation between principal and supervis- 
ors. The principal may or may not attend 
the meetings between teachers and super- 
visors. He is usually too busy and it is 
assumed that he already knows everything 
the leader is to say, hence he can use his 
time to better advantage in administrative 
duties. When the-principal afterwards tries 
to supervise, he may find, and often does 
find, that his suggestions and directions are 
different from those given in teachers’ meet- 
ings. The principal should be present and 
should participate in every conference of 
his teachers with the supervisors, or else 
have a representative there to report to him. 
There must be unity of aim and purpose, 
consistency and harmony of direction and 
suggestion, and intimacy of relation which 
will put the teacher’s feet on firm ground. 
Harmony of direction and suggestion must 
be attained, for if there is contradiction be- 
tween supervisors and principal one or the 
other suffers in the estimation of the teach- 
ers. The principal should be fitted to an- 
swer any question of a teacher as a super- 
visor would answer it, because he knows 
the supervisor’s thought in the matter; he 
is intelligent about the supervisor’s desires 
and aims. There is mutuality in aims, plans 
and hopes and there is unanimity, harmony 
and accordance in these directions. 


“The school is supported for the child 
and it is the business of the school to fit the 
child for the future and to enable him to 
fit into that future as a participating, con- 
tributing unit. The advancement of the 


pupil is the single end aimed at by both 
principal and supervisor. Both and each 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Pageantry in the Schools 

ISS MARIE R. HOFER, whose long and no- 

table record in the field of school dramatics 
and pageantry has made her known to school 
people throughout the country, has recently 
prepared an extensive manuscript on “School 
Pageantry.” From this rich and suggestive ma- 
terial the Sierra is privileged to make the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 


Material for Pageant of Panama Canal 
The incidents of this project, are of long- 
standing historic significance and cover a long 
period of time. The material spreads itself over 
three periods, Spanish, French and American, 
with an early American epoch,—the gold-hunt- 
ing “Argonauts,”’—between. 


Each period lends itself to a different type 
of representation. The first can be very ef- 
fectively given in a series of moving tableaux, 
beginning with a static picture of Columbus 
landing. This can well be copied from some 
famous picture, chosen by the students. The 
Spanish series may be closed by the Argonauts, 
crossing the Golden Road. 

The French episodes should be treated in a 
series of meetings, discussing the various Canal 
projects. A very pretty play can be constructed 
from DeLessep’s proposition—quarrel with Com- 
missioners,—appeal to United States, etc. The 
real names of the characters should be assumed, 
which will give reality to our international re- 
lationships. Much of this personal element may 
be found in “Panama—its Creation, Destruction, 
Resurrection,” by Phillip Varilla. The final build- 
ing of the Panama Canal by the United States 
had best be presented by moving pictures as 
the mechanical development is of too vast a 
nature to be attempted by description. Any of 
the three parts can be presented separately or 
all as a whole. A spiritual discussion of the 
French Episode would represent the work of the 
class. 

Moving Tableaux of Historic Events 

Ist Picture—Columbus landing at the Isthmus 
on his Fourth Voyage, 1505. 

2nd Moving Tablenux—Balboa sees the Pacific 
Ocean from a mountain rise—wades into the 
Pacific and takes possession in the name of 
Spain. “Lord Eternal and Almighty God, who 
by Thy sacred word hast created the Heavens 
and the Earth, in Thy Name I take possession of 
this Land and its great Sea!” raising his sword 
hilt for cross. They turn and pass out as they 
came. 1513. 

3rd Tableaux—Cortez arrives with explorers 
—they begin to survey the Isthmus with a view 
to a Canal. Men with crude instruments begin 
surveying land. Others cut brush. The Isthmus 
also becomes a shipbuilding center for the 
Spaniards. A rude ship’s prow or galleon with 
rough sails can protrude from, behind bushes 
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or scenery. Men pour out from this, bring 
tools and begin to work. 1520. 


4th Tableaux—Sir Francis Drake raids the 
Spanish treasure house at Nombre Dios, on the 
Isthmus, 1572. Men steal from their boats prow, 
across to the fortress. While one set attack 
the guard, the other breaks into the storehouse. 
They carry out ingots of silver and gold to the 
boat. They make good their escape. A second 
scene may be shown where Queen Elizabeth 
dines with Drake on board the “Golden Hind,” 
after which she knights him. 


Sth Tablenaux—General Simon Bolivar, 1826. 
Dictator of the Spanish-American colonies, de- 
sires a Spanish-American Congress. Boliver de- 
clares Panama free from: Spain. Group of men 
and banners from both countries. 


6th Tableaux—“Argonauts of 1849” travel Bal- 
boa’s Golden Road of the Panama Route. The 
Panama Railroad, begun in 1850, completed in 
1855, called the “Bridge of the World.” Scene 
of rough gold hunters and Panama Indians 
building the railroad. Many sick and die while 
working. Raise banner, “Bridge of the World.” 


The Druid Council, 
A Conservation Pageant. 

A discussion of forestry and the conservation 
of other natural resources of California might 
be gathered up and dramatized in a pageantized 
play. The ancient Druids as worshippers and 
conservers of the forests, the “Irate Elements” 
after having been turned to Man’s account, 
speak their minds while reviewing main facts 
in Nature. A bit of old Nature-worship lingers 
in the make-up of every live boy and can be 
turned to respect instead of destruction. Pro- 
gress and education bring us up to date, and 
the sentiment expressed may prove a happy 
climax to a semester of general science, manual 
training, agriculture and other related subjects. 


The domestic science classes can take charge 
of the costuming dyeing, designing, ete. All 
properties should be simple, constructive, and 
inexpensive. One bolt of unbleached dyed 
cheesecloth will produce the robes for the first 
group. Stumps, trees, boulders, can be painted 
and constructed. The rest of the equipment can 
be gathered from everyday wardrobes. Elim- 
inate theatrical and expensive costume. 


Your State Library 
HE California State Library at, Sacramento 
belongs to you. You helped pay for it: You 
are taxed to maintain it. Have you ever visited 
it? 


When you go to Sacramento, visit your li- 
brary. A cordial welcome will be yours. You 
will find there 


235,000 volumes on the shelves, covering al! 
subjects in which you might be interested. 
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Framed copies of famous pictures to be used 
for clubs, schools, lecturers, etc. 


A thoroughly equipped law department. 
A collection of books about California, books 
by Californians, records of pioneers, promi- 


nent musicians, artists, actors, etc., of 
California, 


A newspaper index covering the period from 
the publication of the first paper in 1846 
to date, 


Seven thousand bound volumes of newspaper; 
180 newspapers and 895 magazines cur- 
rently received. 


Books, Magazines, music, maps, writing appli- 
ances and games for the blind. 


State, county, city as well as United States 
and foreign government documents. 


A reference department through which the 
books of the State Library are loaned to 
all other libraries of the state. 


A union catalog, which indicates from what 
other libraries books may be borrowed, if 
they are not in the State Library. 


A county library organizer, who will tell you 
how to get a library for your county. 


A staff that will accord you every courtesy. 


New California School Law 

NEW law operative August 17, 1923, where- 

by county boards of education cannot grant 

teachers’ certificates of the general secondary, 
elementary, or junior high school grade for a 
longer period than one (1) year, unless the 
applicant shows that he has completed a course 
in college or teacher training institution in one 
of the following: 

(1) American Civics; (2) American Civil 
Government; (3) American Constitutional 
Law; (4) American Constitutional History 
or (5) in lieu of the above has passed an 
examination in “The Provisions and Prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

This law does not apply to applicants for 
special certificates; i. e., Health and Develop- 
ment, Attendance Officers, etc., nor does it apply 
to those who applied for county certification 
prior to August 17, 1923. It is an ex-post-facto 
law so far as their certification is concerned, 
but if they allow their certificates to expire, 
so that they must proceed “de movo”, said law 
will then be operative and they must satisfy 
the conditions of the same. 

Transcripts of record, issued by colleges or 
normal schools may be accepted by county 
boards of education showing that the applicant 
has completed one of the courses listed above, 
as satisfactory evidence of the required knowl- 
edge of the Constitution of the United States. 

County boards of education, may, in their 
discretion, hold an examination upon the pro- 
visions and principles of the Constitution of the 
United States at the time of the semi-annual 
teachers’ examination in order to determine the 
qualification of teachers with respect to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The Alameda County Board of Education, for 


example, will hold such an examination during 
the week of December 15 to 22, 1923, and again 
during the week of June 16 to 23, 1924. Teachers 
whose certificates have been limited to one (1) 
year by this law can take this examination in 
the Principles and Provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, and, if successful in this examination, thus 
extend their certificate for the balance of the 
two (2) or six (6) year period for which the 
same would have been granted were it not for 
the operation of said law. Certificates granted 
on limited credentials will be thus extended to 
expire on the same date as the credential upon 
which they were granted. 

A course in a summer school in 1924 will also 
enable the certificant to satisfy the conditions 
imposed by this law. 


Suggested References for Mothers and 
Teachers of Little Children 
OR the service of mothers and teachers of 
little children, the following list of books 
is recommended. It is not necessarily a best 
list, but the books chosen touch practically 
every phase of child education. The reader 
will find these books less technical than others 
that might be chosen upon the same subjects: 
Primitive Family as an Educational Agency— 
Arthur J. Todd. Putnam. 
History of the Family—wWillistine Goodsell. 
Macmillan. 
Mothercraft Manual—Mary L. Read. 
Brown. 
Care and Feeding of Children—L. Emmett 
Holt. Appleton. 
Nutrition and Growth of Children—Wm. R. 
P. Emerson. Appleton. 
Pre-School Child—Gesell. Houghton Mifflin. 
Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning 
Educatjon—Jenning, Watson and others. 


Little 


Macmillan. 
Psychology of Childhood—Nosworthy and 
Whitley. Macmillan. 


Talks to Mothers—Lucy M. Wheelock. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

Bookless Lessons for the Teacher Mother— 
Ella Frances Lynch—Macmillan. 

Conservation of the Child—Arthur Holmes. 
Lippincott. 

Spontaneous Activity in Education—Maria 
Montessori—Frederick A. Stokes. 

Brightness and Dullness of School Children— 
Herbert Woodrow. Lippincott. 

Mind in the Making—James Harvey Robinson. 
Harper Bros. 

Outwitting Our Nerves—Josephine Jackson. 
Century. 

Child’s Unconscious Mind — Wilfred Lacy. 
Dodd, Mead. 

Hygiene of the School Child—L. M. Terman. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Outlines of Child Study—Benj. C. Gruenberger. 
Federation for Child Study—Macmillan. 

Parents’ Job—Columbus N. Millard. Pilgrim 
Press. 

Kindergarten Children’s Hour (in five vol- 
umes)—Lucy Wheelock. Houghton Mifflin. 
1. Stories for Little Children. 

2. Children’s Occupations. 
3. Talks to Children. 
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4. Talks to Mothers. 
5. Children’s Songs and Rhythms. 


Ten Minutes by the Clock (book of plays for 
children)—Drama League Series. Doran. 
Child and His School—Gertrude Hartmann. 
3ureau of Educational Experiments, New 

York City. 

Intelligence of School Children—L. M. Terman. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Montessori System Examined—Wm., Hurd Kil- 
patrick. Houghton Mifflin. 

Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles Critically 
Examined—Wm. Hurd Kilpatrick. Mac- 
millan. 

Talks to Teachers—William James. Henry 
Holt. 

Motivation of School Work—Wilson and Wil- 
son. Houghton Mifflin. 

Elementary School Curriculum—Frederick G. 
Benser. Macmillan. 

Education for the Needs of Life—L. E. Miller. 
Macmillan. 

Kindergarten Songs for Little Children—Edna 
Everett. Everett, 444 East 50th St., Chicago. 

Children’s Singing Games—Marie Ruef Hofer. 
Flanagan. 

Child Under Eight—Murray and Smith. Long- 
mans Green. 

Children’s Literature—Curry and Clippinger. 
Rand McNally. 

Were You Ever a Child?—Floyd Dell. Knopf. 

Spirit of Youth and City Streets—Jane Ad- 
dams. Macmillan. 

Shackled Youth—Edward Yoemans. Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 

Programs for Child Study Classes (1920-1920) 
—San Diego (Calif.) Federation of P. T. A.’s. 

Moral Principles in Education—John Dewey. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Interest and Effect in Education—John Dewey. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

First Steps in Child Training—M. V. O’Shea. 
Drake Co. 

Trend of the Teens—M. V. O’Shea—Drake Co. 

Faults of Childhood and Youth—M. V. O’Shea. 
Drake Co. 

Everyday Problems in Child Training—M. V. 
O'Shea. Drake Co. 

—By Madeline Veverka, Los Angeles, 
City Schools Department of Kindergartens 
and Primary Grades. 








Little Sea-Folk—By Ilsien Nathalie Gaylord, 
with illustrations by Florence Liley Young. 
213 pp., many il. colored plate. Little, 
Brown, 1923. $1.50. 

The little sea-folk—those well-known little 
creatures that may be picked up on any beach 
at low tide, or found on any rocky shore—are 
among the most wonderful folk of land and 
water. They have the queerest habits and do 
the strangest things imaginable, and many of 


them are as beautiful as jewels in color and 
form. 


Mrs. Gaylord tells the children all about them 
—the sea urchins and starfishes, the anemones 
and sand dollars, the scuttling crabs and 
shrimps and other shellfish, the barnacles and 
limpets and the phosphorescent sea worms. She 


describes the making of coral and sponges and 
mother-of-pearl and abalone shell by these busy 
little beings, and opens up to children a perfect 
treasury of fascinating stories which are better 
than the mere fairy tales they sound like, in 
that they are perfectly true. Old Mother Nature 
has created some very wonderful folk to live 
in the great seas, but no one who did not al- 
ready know about them would never suspect 
these familiar sea people of leading such ad- 
venturous and exciting lives. 


This is a good nature book of the seashore 
for children in the upper grades. 


The same book, with 13 pages of lesson ques- 
tions added, is published simultaneously under 
the title “Sea Creatures.” V. Macc. 


€ssays English and American—Edited by Ray- 
mond M. Alden, English Department, Stan- 
ford University. Scott Foresman and Co. 
Pages, 475. 

This is a collectién of many of the most 
famous essays by English and American authors. 
The list begins with Bacon, comprises most of 
the great 18th and 19th century English writ- 
ers—among them Goldsmith, Lamb, DeQuincey, 
Macaulay, Carlisle, Ruskin, Stevenson—and the 
leading American authors from Irving to Tho- 
reau. The author has supplied brief but illu- 
minating notes and biographical sketches. The 
volume is intended for illustrative uses in high 
school and college classes in literature. 

V. MacC. 


Un Jeune Legionnaire—By Albert Erlande. 
Edited by Victor E. Francois, officer 
d’Academie, professor of French, College of 
the City of New York. Pages, 144. Illus- 
trated. Charles E. Merrill Company, New 
York. 


The author of this vivid story is well known 
in France as a poet and novelist. It is an 
unusual treat to have in an American school 
series a literary masterpiece for young people 
written by a contemporaneous French author of 
distinction. Erlande’s story, “En Campagne avec 
la Legion Etrangere”, was crowned by the 
French Academy; another story has been filmed 
by a great cinema corporation; while his “L’Im- 
mortelle bien-aimee” (1922) won a 56000-franc 
prize. 

“Un Jeune Legionnaire” is suitable for early 
second year reading. It is a true story of grip- 
ping interest and in simple language, of the 
adventures of a French boy and his dog amid 
the dramatic scenes of recent history. Its real- 
ism is enhanced by actual photographs of some 
of the principal characters of the story. 

V. MacC. 


Progressive Education—By George A. Mirick. 
314 pp. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. $1.90 
postpaid. 

Many teachers as well as students are asking 
what the so-called “progressive movement” in 
education means. They want to know just how 
a “progressive” school differs from any other 
kind. They do not understand the educational 
significance of the terms, “school of freedom,” 
“self-education,” ‘socialized recitation,” “prob- 
lem,” “project,” and so on. In fact, as they 
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read the elaborate reports of “experimental” It assumes absolute It _ recognizes only 
schools, and as they visit schools in which these V@lues. relative values. 


terms are avowedly being interpreted, they are 
often in doubt as to the soundness of the result- 


ing education, 
variety of 


fused. 


or else they discover such a 
interpretations that they are con- 


Mr. Mirick, in his book, “Progressive Educa- 
tion,” attempts to answer these questions and 
clear up this confusion. 


In Part I an explanation of progressive edu- 


eation is given. 


The reasons for it and the key 


to its method are found in the modern sciences 


that deal with 


human life. 


The writings of 


specialists in this field are drawn upon freely 


and the 


implications of their contributions to 


education are explained in simple language, 
with many illustrations from the home and the 


school. 


In Part II the methods by which the develop- 


ment 
ire described and 
the life 


of children may be 
illustrated. 
of the school, 


fostered and directed 
They relate to 


conceived as a social 


organism in which pupils are consciously con- 
structing agents, and also to the study of the 
subjects of the curriculum, 


The chapter on “discipline” should prove par- 
ticularly helpful to teachers and parents who 
are in doubt as to the wise procedure with chil- 


ren who are troublesome 


in conduct or in 


ther Ways are a problem. 


The 


education are 


place and method of 
treated from the 


“appreciation” in 
angle of self- 


education and a respect for individual person- 


aiity, 


The discussion of 


scientific 


measurements 


xives practical guidance in applying the scien- 
tifie method to the different subjects of study in 


the daily work of an ordinary 


school where 


the teacher has not had special training and 
is without standardized material. 


The 
courses 
schools, 
will 
superintendents, 
teachers, 


book is well 
in education 


Of special note is 


adapted 
in colleges, 
and to teachers’ 
also repay careful reading by 
supervisors, 


the author's 


to elementary 
to normal 
reading circles. It 
individual 
principals and 


excellent, 


clean-cut distinction between two great schools 


poles of thinking, 
thus: 


Philosophical Thinking 


It starts with an as- 
sumption, a conviction, 
an ideal, a creed, a 
philosophy to which 
the mind is committed 
as a final, absolute 
truth that is not to be 
questioned. 


The proof of the cor- 
rectness of philosoph- 
ical thinking is the re- 
sulting harmony with 
the presuppositions 
with which the think- 
ing started. 


It employs the art of 
the logician. 


which he 


characterizes 


Scientific Thinking 


It starts with a the- 
ory that the mind 
holds tentatively and 
follows as a guide in 
an investigation or an 
experiment in a search 
for further knowledge. 


The proof of the cor- 
rectness of _ scientific 
thinking is the worka- 
bility of fhe results 
when they are applied 
in ways useful to man- 
kind. 


It employs the art 
of the systematic in- 
vestigator. 


It is deductive. 
It is idealistic. 
It is 


It is inductive. 
It is pragmatic. 


interested in It is interested in 


maintaining the old. It setting to work the 
is static, conservative. new. It is progressive, 
liberal. 
V. MacC. 
Schutte Scale for Rating Teachersa—By T. H. 
Schutte, Director Training Department, 


Northern Arizont Normal School, Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 4 pp. World Book Co. Sold in 
packages of 25, $1.00 net per package. 
This excellent scale is a device to guide and 
assist one in the rating of teachers in those 
qualities which make for success in teaching. 
The scale will be found valuable in aiding the 
teacher to analyze herself with a view to im- 
provement and aiding the rating officer in his 
analysis of the teacher and to arrive at an 
adequate rating and suggest means of improve- 


ment. Ratings are given under the following 
headings: I. Personal and Social Qualities. II. 
Cooperative Qualities. III. Leadership. IV. 


Scientific and Professional Attitude. V. Teach- 
ing Ability. Each of these general traits is 
analyzed by means of from 11 to 27 specific 
questions, each calling for a rating in a single 
aspect of the general trait. The rating in the 
general trait is the average of the specific 
ratings. A combined rating may be found which 
is the average of the ratings in the five general 
traits. The scale was constructed largely from 
the questions asked by school executives con- 
cerning candidates and from questions they 
asked candidates in conference. A defect of 
this scale, as of others, is that it emphasizes 
teacher activities when ideally, pupil activities 
should be emphasized most. 


It is not intended that all teachers be marked 
in all qualities on this scale, but all teachers 
should be marked under each of the five large 
divisions (Personal and Social Qualities; Co- 
operative Qualities; Leadership; Scientific and 
Professional Attitude, and Teaching Ability). 
The subdivisions are given to aid the rating 
officer in his analysis. He should check as many 
of the subdivisions as he can, but only those 
for which he has an adequate basis for judg- 
ment, 


The scale may be used in the following ways: 

1. To single out qualities for improvement. 

2. To analyze a teacher for employment and 
promotion. 

3. As an aid in the supervision of teachers 
by providing a concrete basis for conference. 

4. For use by classes in education to point 
the way to analysis. 

5. As a guide in observing others for self- 
improvement. 

6. As a guide and basis for discussion in 
teachers’ meetings to produce consciousness of 
details and teaching merit. 

The scale has many commendable features. It 
is stimulating and helpful. The utilization of 


such rating scales as this is recommended to 
employing officers and school boards. VY. Macc. 
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For full information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
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CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ee oe ee of es ee ea 
certificates of junior high school ¢ : fod 
ITEMS nom ie ae, the holders to teach in any of the elementary : 4a 1% 
1. a Juana en ~ chool rvs and junior high school grades; and be it further ae 38 
ANGEROUS conditions existing at Tia Juana Resolved, that the professional requirement Bhs i 
and the fact that many young school girls for the junior high school credential be amend- o ree 
are being lured to Tia Juana resorts, were re- eg to include the following courses, effective . a 
ported. The State Superintendent was author- on and after March 1, 1924: si ‘ 
xed to give warning to superintendents of the Principles of Junior High School Education, 1, 3 
menace of Tia Juana to California school girls. a minimum of 2 units: ih . 
2. Narcotics and School Children Oe 2 apa Education, a mini i! | 
: : mum o units; ; ; 
Capt. Richard Hobson, president of the Inter- winanica Teaching, a minimum of 4 units: a ne 
national Narcotic "Educational Association, ap- California School System and California tere 4 
peared before the board to ask their cooperation tenes sie in eiietein ot *-ebdea a . 
with his organization in the- suppression of the instion pate Citizenship, a ‘eateaniaies of 2 ; ‘ 
narcotic evil. The following resolution was  aniins , : : ‘ %. 
adopted: Ta : 4: 
A teacher’s course in some high school sub- % + 
The State Board of Education deems it timely ‘joo. ‘ hes es et of 2 caceeaie y 
to call upon county boards of education, city oad aah’ Ghaasueeint iamnmeniant a minis é 
boards of education, school superintendents, 9 onal ne z el at pie . 


principals and teachers to exercise unceasing 

gilanece in shielding school children from this 
traffic and to carefully review the curriculum 
of the schools to see that suitable training and 
suitable information are given to each child to 
enable him or her to guard himself or herself 
igainst a habit unspeakably terrible. 


3. Money for Vocational Rehabilitation 
The following resolution was adopted: 
Whereas, no state funds will be available for 

purpese of matching federal funds which 

may be allotted to the State of California for 
he promotion of vocational rehabilitation under 
state and federal vocational rehabilitation 
ts for the fiscal year 1924-25, and 
Whereas, a strong popular demand for the 
ntinuation of the existing service has prompt- 
several communities to offer private dona- 
tions for the purpose of matching federal funds 
luring the fiscal year 1924-25, be it therefore 
Resolved, that the State Board of Education 
hereby agrees to accept such donations as may 
be offered under satisfactory conditions for the 
promotion of vocational rehabilitation acts, and 
will undertake to administer the funds to the 
best interests of the communities concerned. 


4. California School Law and U. S. Constitution 

Mr, Olney was authorized to inquire whether 
junior colleges would be willing to give courses 
to teachers in California School Law and the 
United States Constitution, provided they have 
nstructors on their staffs who would be capa- 
ble of giving the course. The board also voted 
hat teachers be required to either take a course 
r pass an examination in California School Law 
nd the United States Constitution. 


5. Junior High School Credential 


The following resolutions were adopted: 
Resolved, that on and after this date the 
general junior high school credential shall 


6. General Secondary Credential 
Resolved, that on and after March 1, 1924, 
a minimum of two units of work on the Cali- 
fornia school system and California School law 
be required for the general secondary creden- 
tial, in addition to other requirements. 


7. Kindergarten-Primary Credential 

Resolved, that the State Board of Education 
authorizes the issuance of the kindergarten-pri- 
mary credential on and after January 1, 1924, 
which will authorize county boards of educa- 
tion to grant certificates of kindergarten-pri- 
mary grade entitling the holders to teach in any 
kindergarten grade and in the first, second and 
third grades of the elementary school. 


The National Committee for Better Films, 
affiliated with the National Board of Review, 
has launched a campaign for the use of appro- 
priate motion pictures, in conjunction with the 
National Association of Book Publishers, with 
the cooperation of the Boy Scouts, American 
Booksellers’ Association and the American Li- 
brary Association. Last year the plan was 
adopted in hundreds of cities and towns through- 
out the country, where it met with an enthu- 
siastic response and where exhibitors showed 
approved films drawn from approved book 
sources, at the request of schools, libraries, 
clubs and various local organizations. 

This is a movement in which all those desirous 
for the welfare of young people and the im- 
provement of motion picture exhibitions may 
well take part. A list of fine films drawn from 
standard or recent literature can be had upon 
application to the National Committee for Bet- 
ter Films, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
The list is prefaced by an outline of the steps 
which should be taken locally to make these 
special performances a success. 
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ANY high school principals, city superintendents, and English 
teachers in California high schools have expressed a clear con- 
viction concerning the work on American ideals in the ninth and 
tenth years. ‘They believe this work should be mainly beautiful 
literary appreciations, both prose and poetic, of our country and its 
institutions largely by the prominent characters who have made our 
country what it is. 
McBrien’s “dmerica First” meets this viewpoint perfectly. 
Note the table of Prose Contents: 


The Continental Congress—A Dramatization 


Perm aOR asi ih ci eo ae ae Woodrow Wilson 
The Meaning of the Flag........................--.-.-. Woodrow Wilson 
aang cok Ret - Fi io neste Franklin K. Lane 
The Flag of the Union Forever...................... Fitzhugh Lee 
NCI. FIN vn ccsecakcnttsen ict ee George Washington 
WI isis: snnnnisiots tlie sicscumeae seamen John W. Daniel 
eis Tie. fo el Henry Watterson 
Second Inaugural Address .................--------+- Abraham Lincoln 
ee ii le ede E. Benjamin Andrews 
Our Reunited Country..................-.ccce.cooeeoe Clark Howell 

The Blue and the Gray. .....-.-2....-2..sscesecss..- Henry Cabot Lodge 
A Reminiscence of Gettysburg...................---- John B. Gordon 
ee Pedr Gabe cst cts. tantitanenedaia Henry W. Grady 
The Duty and Value of Patriotism.................. Archbishop Ireland 
Cat TERY cdc scticnnicierricasadgieemminaell William McKinley 
ote ‘the Ammer iit so civcsiseccecessnncsecenitessnseiios T. DeWitt Talmage 
The Hollander as an American................-------- Theodore Roosevelt 
‘Fhe Hidepend Citi ek ts Ulysses 8. Grant 
Pete FRAG sicciscciiscimiscessinnsselltctncannnsesibabbaaaaaeimenn Hampton L. Carson 
The Patriotism of Peace. .......2-----..cseccesnessscessees William J. Bryan 

A Plea for Universal Peace......................--.-..-- George W. Norris 
caereiines: PGi sisi icstsisictiin~nnincislianticetcoian Abraham Lincoln 
Neutrality Proclamation .................-.-..cc-s+--s-e. Woodrow Wilson 


In addition the book contains eighteen well-known selections 
under “Poetry of Patriotism.” 


Write us 1f interested. 
We should be pleased to send you a copy for examination. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 


American Ideals in the Ninth and Tenth Years | 
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| NEW EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION & : ite 
(Continued from page 18) ° of ea 
' work which the Foundation is doing. Meet- The Triumph of an} A 


ings were held in twenty-three states, from 


s * e f x 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. The Congregational Simplicity pees : 


Foundation for Education is the only denomina- 


= 
tional agency which cooperates with the Sh th d 
churches in seeking to unify, strengthen, guide In or an 





and inspire the work of Christian education 





done by Congregational colleges, theological To thousands of young people php ade + » 
seminaries, training schools and academies. this idea of simplicity in short- i @: ay 
The Foundation is accumulating all avail- hand has meant the difference he ’ 
able data beariug on the work and needs of between success and failure. tah i‘ 
institutions of higher learning associated with , cng) Nee 
the Congregational fellowship, to include ma- ae 4 
terial bearing on curriculum, resources, budget ‘" | 
and publications. It is endeavoring to become ? a 
an information bureau that shall be able to ; ‘ 
supply the churches with the latest facts ob- be % 
tainable about Congregational institutions. In th i, 
1924 the Congregational Foundation for Educa- 
tion will be on the apportionment budget for te : 
three percent. This income, together with gifts I>: ‘ 
from individuals, will enable it to make grants bg 
to the more needy institutions. The above map graphically “as 
\. E. A. Dept. Superintendence, February, shows the extent to which Gregg . 
—n Summer Meeting, July, Washington, Shorthand is taught in the high : 
~ a schools of the United States. 
Vhile Nevada is sixth in area among the On January l, 1923, short- t 
states of Tnite es -eighth . ° : 
n vena ae - ee suiiaioe — hand was taught in the high 1 ¢e 
Last year the enrollment in the public schools schools of 4,656 cities and towns 
was 14,357 and the number of children between in the United States. In 9] % of 
6 and 18 years of age was 14,541—a very high : +! 
percentage of children in school. The average these schools Gregg Shorthand “ ‘, 
laily attendance iy mgeed ; es had been endorsed by exclusive ia 
The enrollment i igh school was 2, u- . 
pils, in odkente ities the last ten sean a adoption. ¥ . ; 
140 per cent. era of the five leading systems is as ‘ 


The maintenance cost of education for the No of Per is te 
14,541 census children was $1,381,732, or an 5 


average of $95 per census child. There was alii of Text aa oan : oe 
made in 1921-1922 a permanent investment in Sutin ee x0 163 305% 
school grounds and buildings of $403,099, mak- ried * selina 64 137% 
ing the total expenditures for elementary and Gr Shep aia neem ae 46 99% 
high schools in Nevada $1,784,831, or $122.74 Seere peer esersanennceusnceetisiieienton 37” 


per census child. Munson eee 11 .24% 


, 26 Miscellaneous Systems........ 129 2.77% ’ 
Based on the average daily attendance of ‘ 


11,370 pupils, the average cost of maintenance 


Total of all systems........ 465 100.00% 
was $121.52 for each pupil in attendance during . i 


the school year 1921-1922, The simplicity of Gregg a4 
Thile the average of maintenance per pupi . 7} . ; 

n attendance in 1912 was $76.38 and was $121.52 Shorthand will help you as it 

per pupil in 1922, this increase in maintenance has helped others to solve your 

cost was due almost entirely to the two fac- . 

tors: (a) imcrease in the number of pupils student mortality problem. 

‘nrolled in school, and (b) the decrease in the P 
purchasing power of the dollar. In order to THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. ; 
purchase what $1 would buy in 1912, $1.73 was PHELAN BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


necessary in 1922, re) = 
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Better Results in High School English 





“1. incoming Freshman of August, 1923, writes 
better English than the Freshman of any recent 

matriculation season at Berkeley, according to the 
Subject “A” figures as finally compiled. Subject A rep- 
resents the test in English composition required of all new 
students (and some old ones) regardless of age or previous 
scholarship record. In 1922, of the 2525 taking the ex- 
amination, 1298 or 51% passed and 1227, or 49% failed, 
while in the examinations held August 18th and September 


Ist of this year, out of 2322 applicants for admission, 1374 
or 59% passed, and 948, or 41% failed. The reduction of 
8% in the “failing” list during the past year seems to be 
due, according to the Committee on Subject A, to increased 
attention to composition in the high schools.” 


(Quoted from a University of California Announcement of September 12, 1923) 


In obtaining better results in English composition, many 
California high schools have found just the material they 
need in— 


Tanner’s Composition and Rhetoric 


This new book has already been adopted in Oakland, 


Fresno, Fillmore, San Mateo, Kingsburg, Concord, Wood- 
land, Hughson, Vallejo, Gilroy, Gridley and in many other 
places. 





GINN AND COMPANY 
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SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


(Continued from page 32) 


change in relation of percentage values estab- 
lished for these first two classes and not ex- 

ting between all other classes is permissable, 
ecause it makes the percentage schedule for 
minimum salaries for classes express the pres- 
ent judgment of society concerning these first 
two classes, wherein persons are discouraged 
from entering them. The percentage schedule 
really encourages persons to prepare for teach- 
ing, and enter the schedule with training equiv- 
alent to graduation from normal school or 
better. 

If this percentage schedule is used in com- 
piling a Single Salary Schedule, the relations 
between classes will conform to the scholastic 
attainments and the salaries in the schedules 
will vary according to the basal salary used. 

The following tabulation will illustrate the 
application and flexibility of this proposed 
schedule as it is applied to minimum salaries 
for each class of teachers: 


The Percentage Schedule Applied 


Class Percentage Case 1 Case 2 Case 3 
Min. Min. Min. 
Salary Salary Salary 
Class 1 
Group A 66 2/3% of base..1000* 933* 1066* 
Group B_ 73 1/3% of base..1100* 1027* 1173* 
Class 2 
Group A 80% of base.......... 1200 1120 1280 
Group B 90% of base.......... 1350 1260 1440 
Class 3 
Group III 100% the base...... 1500 1400 1600 
Class 4 
Group A 110% of base..........1650* 1540* 1760* 
Group B 120% of base.......... 1800* 1680* 1920* 
Class 6 
130% of base.......... 1950* 1820* 2080* 


*May be omitted. 


The number and size of the increments be- 
tween these bases which are the minimum sal- 
aries for these classes are to be determined at 
the option of the school administration compil- 
ing a schedule. These increments are used in all 
schedules to give proper recognition to tenure, 
merit in teaching, responsibility, ete., and con- 
sequently are rightfully left for local adjust- 
ment, but the basal salary for each class, which 
is the minimum salary, should be established to 
represent the proper relation between these 
classes as shown by scholastic requirements. 


Conclusions 

Your committee does not submit this report 
and its proposed plans of application with the 
feeling that this report is a complete presenta- 
tion of Single Salary conditions in the United 
States, nor with the feeling that its percentage 
schedule proposed is without fault, or that it is 
& panacea for all salary schedule maladies, but 
your committee hopes that this report contains 
enough definite information to be of material 
aid to students of the Single Salary Schedule 
and that the percentage schedule proposed may 
become the basis of future construction or re- 
construction of salary schedules along accept- 
able lines, and that it may be applicable to each 





What Does the Last 


Bell Mean to You? 


S THE last bell to you a welcome bell? Or 
do outside worries crowd around you: how to 
freshen a blouse for to-morrow, what to wear 

to a patron-teachers’ meeting, how to save for a 
needed suit, how to find time for study in order to 
qualify -for $20 more a month next term? 


Yet that last bell can mean freedom from such 
worries, for through a Woman's Institute Course, 
using spare minutes only, you can gain the knowl- 
edge to merit a salary increase in a few months, 
and lovely, attractive clothes almost from the first. 


In those nightly fifteen or twenty minutes usually 
devoted to mending and pressing, you can be shap- 
ing brocaded blouses, alluring frocks of twill, char- 
meen, vellona with the exquisite finish, graceful 
flares and color-flashes shop costumes achieve. 
You can have three times as many clothes as now, 
of finer, more durable fabrics and lovelier lines. 
You can start making charming things without a 
lesson’s delay—so swiftly, so vividly does Institute 
guidance summon costume skill! 


An attractive booklet, ‘‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes,” details the Institute’s way to gain lovely 
things and early advancement, no matter how 
limited your present salary. Won't you send a 
letter, card, or this coupon, so that we can start 
this booklet to you in the very next mail? 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
| Dept. 58-D, Scranton, Penna. | 
| Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your | 

48-page booklet, “Making Beautiful Clothes.’”” I am most 


interested in learning: 


| () How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
| C) How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 
How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
| How to Design and Make Becoming Hats 
L) How to Become a Successful Milliner 
| LJ The Art of Successful Cookery 
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Recent Worthwhile Texts i - 
SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS—By Charters, Betz, and Cowan, 


A three-book series which aims, through abundant motivated drill, at 
the formation of correct language habits. 


ANDERSON ARITHMETIC—This series is especially strong in its 
organized drill on fundamental processes. It is modern and scientific, 
based on the most recent classroom experimentation. 


TEST AND STUDY SPELLER—By Starch and Mirick. ‘Tests first 
to determine what words the child cannot already spell, and provides 
for supervised study of those on which he fails. 4. 


OUR UNITED STATES—By Guitteau. 1923 Edition. Makes history 
teaching effective because it combines historical accuracy with the per- 
petuation of American ideals. For seventh and eighth grades. 


WHERE OUR HISTORY WAS MADE—By Faris. <A supplementary 


historical reader for upper grammar grades. 
For further information about these texts 
write to our San Francisco office. 


FRED T. MOORE, Mgr., 149 New Montgomery Street 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


that “represent a reaction against the excessive use of imagi- b 
native and fanciful literary material.” 
ADAMS: Five Little Friends. 80 Cents. 
‘An excellent example of the skillful adaptation of factual 
material to the interests of primary pupils.” | 
THE LA RUE READERS 
The F-U-N Book, Primer 68 Cents. 
Under the Story Tree, First Reader 76 Cents. 
In Animal Land, Second Reader (Preparing). 
Joyous stories all made up of entirely new material, with vo- 
cabulary carefully graded and checked with Thorndike’s 
TEACHERS’ WORD BOOK. 
ROSS: Reading to Find Out. 60 Cents. 
A Silent Reader for the Second Grade. 
43 games simply described. The children find out how to play 
the games by silent reading. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY sei cone ay 
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and every community in the United States to a 
greater or less extent. 
Bibliography 
“Salary Schedules, Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
Effective September 18, 1922.” Journal N. 
BE. A. for December 1922—Page 431. 


“Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Schedules in 
the U. S. 1918-19.” E. S. Evenden Ph. D. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University). 
Prepared for the commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education of the N. E. A. Com- 
mission Series No. 6. Price $1.50. 


3. “Principles for Grading Teachers’ Salaries,” 
Edward S. Evenden. Teachers College 
Record May 1921 (Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. 
Y. City. 40c per copy.) 


4. ‘Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 
1923." Report of the Salary Committee of 
the National Educational Association, 1201 
16th Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
July 1923. Price $1.00 per copy. 


3ulletins, Circulars, Mimeographed Sheets, 
and Correspondence files with the city 
school officers of the cities mentioned in 
this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MRS. LAURA H. MORROW, 
MISS ALICE C. RORLPAUGH, 
MISS JESSIE WILKINSON, 

MR. CHARLES J. REINHARD, 
MR. GUY V. WHALEY, Chairman. 


California Credential Fees have also been an- 
nounced. Hereafter each application for a 
state board credential, regardless of type, must 
be accompanied by a fee of three dollars when 
the applicant is not a resident of California. 
The State Board will hold that all candidates 
are non-residents and subject to the three-dollar 
fee unless actual residence in California for the 
twelve months preceding the date of application 
is shown. 


Dr. Waldemar Westergaard of Pomona Col- 
lege has returned from his year’s leave of ab- 
sence, spent in travel and study in Europe, and 
resumed his work as professor of history on 
the Warren F. Day Foundation, Dr. Wester- 
gaard traveled in fourteen European countries, 
necluding Germany, France, Austria, Italy, the 
Scandinavian countries and Finland, Esthonia 
and Latvia. He held the American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation’s fellowship for study in Swe- 
den during the past academic year, devoting his 
attention to the subject of “Baltic Problems.” 
Dr. Westergaard delivered a series of lectures 
at Christiania University, Norway, and in Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen., Dr. Westergaard is said 
to be one of the most competent students of 
American and Scandinavian history in the edu- 
cational world today, and is peculiarly fitted to 
interpret the bearing of the great Scandinavian 
element of our citizenship upon the future de- 
velopment of our national life. 


Physicians Know 


that itis both refreshing and invigor- 
ating to sip a glass of cool water 
containing a teaspoonful of 


Horsiord’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant efficacious tonic for the 
hrain, the nerve cells and the diges- 
tive system. Non-alcoholic, it invig- 
orates without undue stimulation— 
readily assimilated and quickly bene- 
ficial in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, A. 1. 
B-48 5-18 





FOR more than fifty years 
Spencerian Steel Pens have 
been the standard among bet- 
ter schools. They outwear any 
two ordinary pens. Children 
quickly learn the art of good 
penmanship when they are 
given these smooth-writing, 
long-wearing pens for their 
work. 

Twelve school pens—three of 
each number—and our hand- 
writing booklet by mail on 
receipt of ten cents. Please 
mention this publication. 


Spencerian Pen Co. 
349 Broadway, N. Y. 
No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 


No. 2— Counting House, excellent for 
book-keeping. 


No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 


No. 47— Intermediate, medium point; 
stiff action, 


Spencerian 
School Pens 
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Like the School Teacher, 
the Great Dancer Pavlowa 
Spends Hours on Her Feet 


Mme. Anna Pavlowa, the world’s best known and most highly paid dancer, gives 
real thought to her feet and her shoes. And what she said in a recent interview 
published in the “American Weekly” is of interest and value to all women—especially 
to teachers, who appreciate foot comfort. 


Mme. Pavlowa says: 


“Much that | have learned in regard to the care of my feet, so highly important 
to me in my profession, may be applied to the every-day life of any woman. We are 
nearly all born with good feet and it is because we choose our shoes badly and 
neglect the care of the feet that our troubles begin. 


“First of all, I found out very early in my career that most shoes are made to 
sell rather than to wear. They are made too sadly often with outrageous high heels, 
propped under the arch of the foot in such a way as to create a wicked sting in the 
foot; pointed at the toe to create vicious corns and red bulging bunions. 
should insist upon certain things in the shoes we select. 


“To begin with, we should insist upon our shoes being flexible, not to paralyze 
the proper muscles of our feet. We should then insist upon low heels or no heels 
at all and a generous rounded toe. We should see that our shoes form a straight 
line on the inside of our feet, and that the sole does not rise in an upward curve at 
the end. And to find shoes of this sort we should shop in out-of-the-way places 
until such time as our country-wide demand has inaugurated a more general manu- 
facture of our style of shoe. The only place where the high French heels should 


be tolerated is on the ballroom floor. As for myself, | never wear them—it would 
be running too great a risk.” 


Fitting her qualifications of the good shoe—fitting your foot with flexible com- 
fort—and recommended by Mme. Pavlowa, is the 


antilever 
Shoe 


which will be demonstrated to any teacher who kindly calls at one of the agencies 
listed below. Come and see how good looking is the style of the Cantilever. 


We women 








CANTILEVER STORES IN CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield—Hickheimer & Co. | Sacramento—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 208 

Berkeley —The Booterie (Garwood’s) Ochsner Bldg., K St. between 7th 
2233 Shattuck Ave. and 8th. 2 

Long Beach—Cantilever Shoe Store, San Diego—The Marston Co. 
Farmer’s & Merchant’s Bank Bidg., San Francisco—Cantilever Shoe Store, 
3rd and Pine St. 250 Arcade Floor, Phelan Bldg. 

Los Angeles—Cantilever Shoe Store, San Jose—Hoff & Kayser. 
508 New Pantages Bidg., 7th and Hill Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery, 1023 
Sts. State St. 

Oakland—Cantilever Shoe Store, 516-15th Stockton—Dunne’s Shoe Store, 830 E. 
Street. Main St. 


Pasadena—Cantilever Shoe Store, 378 
E. Colorado St. 
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FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 35) 


must see in supervision the effort to secure 
unity, sequence, completeness of instruction 
and equality of opportunity for every child. 

“The supervisor must know the resources 
of helpful and inspiring literature for teach- 
ers within his fleld and must be able to 
make teachers wish to know it and to learn 
from it. What is suited to the skillful and 
unskillful the supervisor must choose and 
recommend with unerring judgment. As a 
leader of teachers’ meetings the supervisor 
must integrate this knowledge and this de- 
sire into his counsels, so the world’s best 
efforts in teaching may become a ready 
resource to the teachers whom he super- 
vises. 

“Much that is called supervision is not 
effective for inspiration, but produces irri- 
tation. The most common form of super- 
vision is that which uses school visitation, 
ceremony, and assumption of superiority, but 
which leaves the teacher depressed, disheart- 
ened, and even irritated. There are three 
infallible marks of the right kind of super- 
vision. Commendation of the good, condem- 
nation of the unsatisfactory, suggestion of 
the better. The supervisor who is most ef- 
fective is the one who by visits, suggestions 
and conferences leads the teacher to be con- 
sciously critical of her own efforts. Inspir- 
ing supervision must help the teacher, it 
must commend what is commendable in her 
work, it must arouse and keep alive the 
belief that for that teacher effort to do bet- 
ter and still better is worthwhile.” 


A Good Opportunity 

HE Educational Service Auxiliary, San Fran- 

cisco State Teachers College, encouraged by 
the response to its fall courses, announces a 
spring course to begin February 4, 1924. 

This Auxiliary was organized to meet the 
situation facing the college administration when 
the budget failed to appropriate funds for this 
lecture service, which has become a recognized 
part of the college curriculum from the time 
the Normal Schools were converted into Teach- 
ers’ Colleges to meet the growing educational 
needs of the state. 

For the spring term the following courses 
are offered: General Science for Junior High 
School, Dr. Henry C. Biddle. Advanced Biology, 
iffie B. McFadden. Nature Study for the 
Kindergarten—Elementary Grades, Grace Find- 
lay, Frank Ray. A Study of the Child, Hilda 

Physiological Foundation of Health 





Hfolmes. 
Teaching, Dr. Edna L. Barney. Modern Physiol- 
gy and Health Education, Mary L. Preston 
given in Oakland.) Physiology, Health, and 
Hygiene in Physical Education, Mary L. Pres- 
in (given in Oakland.) Constitution of United 
states, Dr. Gettell. Education for Citizenship, 
Dr. Edgar E. Robinson. Teaching Social Studies 
n Junior High School, Olive Thompson. Litera- 
ture and Other Arts in the Contemporary 
European Background, Dr. Benjamin H. Lehman 
(given in Oakland.) Beginning French, Jenny 


“A notable contribution to 
geographic education.” 


This is the universal opinion of 
geographers and teachers every- 
where concerning 


Goode’s 
School Atlas 


By J. PAUL GOODE, Ph. D. 
Professor of Geography, University of Chicago 


Now on sale, price $4.00 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


559 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Chicago (Dept. A-112) New York 


Publishers of Goode’s Wall Maps 


Many years of experience in serving 
the needs of schools accounts for the pre- 
vailing use of the DeVry Projector as the 
standard in the California schools. 

In the auditorium, as well as the class 
room, the DeVry performs equally well, 
showing pictures of theatre quality — 
clear, rock steady and flickerless. 

Our booklet, “Motion Pictures in the 
School,” details the experiences of a few 
of the largest school systems in the 
country. 


Write for your copy 
ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM CO. 


821 Market St. San Francisco 
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PAPINI’S 
LIFE OF CHRIST 77 ga” 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., New York 





For Almost a Year the Most Popular Non-Fiction Book | 


& 





With Great Satisfaction in Thousands of Schools 


McINTOSH RAPID CALCULATION, CALCULATION DRILLS, BOOKKEEPING DRILLS, 
BOOMER’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH DRILLS AND PUNCTUATION PRACTICE. 
SAMPSON’S ALGEBRA PRACTICE, PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, GRAPHS. 


McINTOSH PUBLISHING CO., Dover, New Hampshire 


Supplementary Helps That Teachers Are Using Seniee 




















& Se ee eee a ae ee ee 
The Wiley Technical Series 
A Series of authoritative classroom and shop matter of common knowledge the country 
texts for ey — voce oneal —— over, and published by John Wiley & Sons, 
‘ritten by teachers of unquestioned ability, ; . ; - 
copadaiie aati ae Joseph M. Jameson, Inc., who need no introduction to buyers of 
whose high reputation as an educator is a technical books. 
A PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT UPON APPLICATION 
id q 
The Dictionary Question is Important: 
. S 7 . . 
The Genuine LAIRD & LEE WEBSTER’S Dictionaries 
Are the Best for School Use: Simple—Practical—Up-to-Date 
Write for circulars and prices 
LAIRD & LEE, Inc., Publishers, Chicago 
f Fl 
For Second Semester Use 
By LEVERETT S. LYON $1.25, postpaid $1.35 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS : 5815 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
tO) } 











AN IDEAL 


BOOK FOR soc [AL B ACKGROUNDS ATLANTIC 


| THE SURVEY of ENGLISH LITERATURE MONTHLY 
| “COURBR TN | a sais Pier endlhcsnale age, 0 (Em 
LITERATURE sy Ralph P. Boas and Barbara ahn 

| Fis Price $1.65 Central High School, SOIL Mass. BOSTON 





ne FOR BOYS’ or MIXED CHORUS WORK 
LAUREL The LAUREL UNISON SONGS, edited by M. Teresa Armitage, rings 
UNISON with the spirit of Joy and Achievement. Every page will inspire and 
AN BOUL stimulate the sense of comradeship and thus fulfill the moving pur- 
SONGS pose of the book, which is to promote, through unison singing, true 
x 


unity of thought and feeling. 
Iivery mood and phase of sound and hearty sentiment is represented 
Students’ Edition $.80 List in the collection. It contains Art Songs, Ballads, Folk Songs, selec- 
: a. ; tions from Operas and Oratorios, Popular, Patriotic and College 
Teachers’ Edition $3.00 List Songs, etc. Widely in use throughout the State of California. 
SEND FOR COPY ON APPROVAL 


Publishers of Laurel Glee Book (for boys), 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 2®oy Scout Song Book, Twice 55 Com- Boston, 17, Mass. 


munity Songs, Brown & Green Books. 
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To Teach History To Give Practice in Parliamentary Law 





















DRAMATIC EPISODES 


in CONGRESS and PARLIAMENT 


By ETHEL H. ROBSON 
Grade Supervisor, Chisholm, Minn. 





UNIQUE history text which 
is equally useful for oral Eng- 
lish. Dramatic Episodes of our 
history, such as the Stamp Act 

Meetings, the Emancipation Cabinet 

Sessions, the Disarmament Conference, 

are reproduced in drama form, and stu- 

dents, impersonating the great historical 
leaders, learn their country’s history in 

a new and fascinating way, while they 

are unconsciously getting valuable train- 

ing in public speaking and parliamentary 
law. 





“Give me liberty or give me death” 


List Price $1.25 ; ty. 
The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS : Boston 














For any book published by publishers advertising on pages 50 and 51 of this issue 


Write to 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 


De.» sissaseiarninennincnsenencniemteihiiaealeltatiitaatahiieaiahannaitiaiitithaamensiaia 





Ss. Gentry. Beginning Spanish, Miss M. Ellies; Whenever the number of pupils applying for 
‘undamental Principles of Thorndike Arithmetic, admission to the afternoon kindergarten is in 


4. S. Boulware. The Informal School, Julia L. excess of the maximum number that can be 
Hahn. American Institutions, Mrs. Bertha H. enrolled, pupils excluded from the afternoon 
Monroe, session must be those who will not be of legal 
age for admission to the first grade at the be- 

Who shall be admitted to the Oakland Kinder- ginning of the second semester following.” 
gartens, is answered by the following new rules These rules may assist other communities that 


the Oakland Council. They are to be added 
the rules, which now place a limit of fifty 
pupils in a full kindergarten, or thirty-five to 
1 half-day kindergarten. Joy Elmer Morgan, director of the division of 
“Whenever a kindergarten is divided into a publications, states that the National Educa- 
morning and afternoon session there shall be tion Association is the largest publisher in the 
admitted to the morning session of the kinder- world on education. During the last year the 
irten only such pupils as will be legally eligi- Association printed 111,000,000 pages in its pro- 
. for admission to the first grade of the ceedings, its monthly journal, and other publi- 


are struggling with this problem. 


elementary schools at the beginning of the fol- C4tions. 
wing semester. This provision, however, shall 
t operate to exclude from the morning ses- In the year 1920 10,000 children in the United 


on such children who for special reasons are States died from measles; many more died from 
to be admitted to the kindergarten for both pronchopneumonia following measles, or later 
morning and afternoon sessions, or such pupils from tuberculosis, and other thousands were 
ho may, from other necessities, be especially eft to suffer life-long from weak eyes and 
authorized to attend the morning session. “running” ears. Measles should be avoided, in- 

“All other pupils of legal kindergarten age stead of being considered one of the “lesser 
hall be enrolled in the afternoon kindergarten. evils” that every child is heir to. 
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There is a peculiar quality about Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia which can best be de- 
scribed as a “dual personality.” 


When you read its articles the simplicity and 
sparkling interest of its style make you forget 
that Compton’s is an encyclopedia. 


As you thumb through the volumes you find 
that the appearance and make-up of its pages, 
the character of its type and the excellence of 
its abundant illustrations carry the charm of 
a fine magazine. 


And yet, when you want exact and complete 
information, you find that Compton’s is the 
most efficient quick-reference book you ever 
handled. It is this two-fold character which 


has given Compton’s a new leadership in the 
educational world. 

On the one hand, it answers fact-questions 
rapidly and settles problems with the authority 
conferred upon it by its eighty-eight dis- 
tinguished editors. On the other hand it 
provides an inexhaustible score of supple- 
mentary reading material. 
Theteacherfindswhatshe needsin Compton’s, 
already prepared in teachable form. The 
pupil is so fascinated by its clear and brilliant 
treatment of topics that the task of develop- 
ing the reading habit almost ceases to exist. 
There is a place for Compton’s in every mod- 
ern school room which no other books can fill. 


Write for Free Sample Pages and Prices 
F.E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Ohio 

state 
In 
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«Let the two great English-speaking peoples 
of the world—those of the United States and 
those of the British Empire—come together for 
the benefit and welfare of humanity,” said Hon- 
orable W. F. Massey, Premier of New Zealand, 
advocating world peace before a joint luncheon 
given recently by the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce and Commercial Club, 


The Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle was es- 
tablished in 1882 and began to function in 1883. 
lit is now therefore beginning the forty-first 
year of its history. 

From the beginning this institution has re- 
flected the best in educational growth and 
thought with each succeeding year. It has mer- 
ited and secured all along the way a continued 
and increasing popularity among the school 
teachers and administrators. 

The board of control, which selects books for 
the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle and for the 
Ohio Pupils’ Reading Circle, is elected by the 
state and district teachers’ associations. 

In 1922-1923 there were distributed among 
the thirty-four thousand teachers of Ohio, 
through the reading circle, some eighteen thou- 
sand professional books. Pro rata this amounts 
to more than one book to two teachers. Again 
n 1922-1923 there were distributed among the 
pupils of the state approximately seventy-five 
thousand books. 

For the period from June 15 to date, the dis- 
tribution to both teachers and pupils has been 
double what it was for the corresponding period 
last year, 

The books offered for the Ohio Teachers’ 


Reading Circle course for 1923-1924 are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Every Teacher’s Problems. W. E. Stark, 
1922; pp. 368. 

2. Aequiring Skill in Teaching. James R. 
Grant, 1922; pp. 222. 

Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests. 
Sidney L. Pressey, Luella Gale Pressey, 
1922; pp. 25 

1. Adolescence ahd High School Problems. 
Ralph W. Pringle, 1922; pp. 372. 

The Social Trend, Edward Alesworth Ross, 
1922; pp. 235. 

6. Children’s Literature. Charles Madison 
Curry and Erle Elsworth Clippinger, 
1921; pp. 676. 


The annual financial report of the circle shows 
n round numbers) assets of $11,000; liabilities, 
$7,700; surplus, $7,700; gross trading profit, $12,- 


expenses, $12,000. The manager is paid 
$3,600, 


The Committee on Education of the American 
deration of Labor, in its recent report at the 
rtland convention, declared that there are 
sclfish and reactionary forces at work endeav- 
ring to influence public school education.” 
“Selfish interests are seeking to use the public 
schools for propaganda purposes, are attempting 
an indefensible censorship of the utterances of 
eachers, and are undermining the dignity and 
importance of the teaching profession,” accord- 
ng to “well authenticated reports,” the com- 
mittee sets forth. 

Included in these organizations, “attempting 


Photographs 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 
95 PHOTOS $1.50 


2% x 3% 








Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 


to us 
IONA 
PHOTO CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


School 
Supplies 


Acids---Reagents 


Laboratory 
Glassware 


Micr oscopes 
Sta ns and 
Accessories 


JUSTINIAN CAIRE COMPANY 
573 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Personal Offer to Piano Teachers 


The initial book of any course of study is the most important because upon it hinges 


all that follows, and to start the pupil right is a fundamental necessity. The First 
Quarter of the First Year of— 


THE MUSIC STUDENTS 
PIANO COURSE 


has been as highly praised as it has been widely used, but the editors, seeking perfection, 
have just revised and enriched this beginner’s book. 

In accord with the progressive methods of. today both clefs are used at the start; and 
in order to give the beginner an abundance of material the 56 pages of these first nine 
lessons have been crowded as full of attractive music as possible. 

We want every wide-awake user of the course and every teacher interested in it 
to have a free copy of this new edition. We are therefore offering to send such Piano 
Teachers without charge a copy of the 1923 edition of the First Quarter of Year One of the 
Music Students Piano Course. 

All you have to do is to fill out the blank below, tear it off, and mail it to 

Yours truly, 


OL IVE aR DITSON COMPANY, Boston 10, _ Mass. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY Date 


Boston, Massachusetts 


I am a Piano Teacher (a) using or (b) interested in The Music Students Piano Course. 


Send me, free of all expense, the 1923 edition of the First Quarter of Year One. 

RUN io sat. dd a 49:0 9,0Sid ais Aen orb ww 40 Dale kha ae ale aie ae ee eee eee 
eReek: wed. NMMROS és esky 5 Sag on abide < 0 05 eed cen wh ohde ba by os Ce ee de ae 
GR os SiN he bus as b+ sass Bee hes «co ae eee Number of Pupils......... 


If you know of other bright piano teachers looking for the very best, add their names and 
addresses below: 





(A limited number of copies of the former ‘edition have been reserved for teachers who do 


not care to change in mid-season, but hereafter the new 1923 edition will be sent in every case 
unless the former edition is requested.) 


BOLENIUS 


Some Early Comments 


The books meet both the 
practical and cultural phases 
of training. 















v Gee ee a 
CBOLERIUS ha } 


PRIMARY 
READERS 





Eigen 






They keep the balance be- 
tween oral and silent reading. 
Th iain: iatsadainaak tei dae They develop efficient 
1e ¢ or ShOoWS 2 ine : : ° 
? ee Snes silent reading habits. 
a ade of the viewpoint Thought - provoking seat- 


The material is fresh and attractively work growing directly out of 

presented. the recitation period is carefully planned. 
The content is carefully organized. The seat-work provides incentive for 
The vocabulary is built up in a pro- the children, and develops originality 


gressive way. and individuality. 
tise ike a ee The Readers afford the finest reading 
aC: BONTONCES ” Power: Saewor s course with all the correlations, that 
requirements in eye-hygiene. 8 vais’ Sind the market 

The illustrations appeal directly to the IRG, VEL. HOCK Oe ee : 





child. 

The pictures, stories, and devices are 
impelling. 

The course is scientific. 

It provides for the individual differ- 
ences of children. 

The provision for testing by means 
of Diagnostic Seat-Work Tests is an 
especially commendable feature. 

The books follow the best modern 
thought along the lines of teaching both 
silent and oral reading. 


The Manual is arranged to give the 
teacher very complete help in develop- 
ing her work. It makes it possible for 
even the inexperienced teacher to plan 
and execute so as to obtain results. 

Valuable suggestions for handling the 
lessons both in the recitation time and 
the time before and after, are included 
in both Readers and Manual. 

Great results can be accomplished 
with this Method. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


612 HOWARD STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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influence the public schools of America, 


e oe their special point of view,” the committee 
~ names the American’ Bankers’ Association, 
© american Civie Association, “America First” 
> publicity Association, American Legion, Better 
, America Federation, Chamber of Commerce of 
© the United States, Rotary Clubs, National Se- 
© 6oyrity League, and the National Association of 
; Manufacturers, 


4¢ Marysville Grammar School, twice each 


© gay, $5 children are served with milk, under 
S the health program outlined for the school this 
yeal Those children who desire it are given 
i a ss of milk in the morning and another in 
the afternoon. Those who feel they can afford 


t pay a small sum for the milk, but it is 
served free to those who cannot afford to pay. 


rhe California Kindergarten Primary Associa- 
tion Was organized at Fresno, Calif., November 
by representatives from all sections of the 


state This state-wide organization aims to 

rther the interests of kindergarten-primary 

ication. All organized clubs interested in 
kindergarten or primary education are eligible 
t membership through representation, For 
purposes of organization the state has been @is- 
tricted into the same sections as those desig- 


i by the C.F. A. 

The object of this association is to unify 
thoucht and action in the field of kindergarten- 
primary education throughout the _ state, to 
bring about legislation that will seek to further 

ndergarten-primary education, to promote the 
best types of teacher training in the field; to 

courage research work; to establish a pub- 
licity program; to affiliate kindergarten-primary 
interests with other organizations interested in 
the education of young children; and to coope- 
rate with state and national organizations, with 
the I. K. U. and with the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 

The following officers were elected by the 
Council to serve temporarily until the consti- 
tution. now in the hands of a constitution com- 
mittee, is accepted and put into effect. 


President—Miss Katherine McLaughlin, South- 
ern Branch of University of California. 
Vice-Presidents—The presidents of the six dis- 

triects represented in the association: 
Southern District—Miss Barbara Greenwood, 
Southern Branch U. of C. 
Central . Section—Miss Floy Lewis, State 
Teachers’ College, Fresno. 
North Coast Section—Not determined. 
Northern Section Marion Babour, State 
_ Teachers’ College, Chico. 
Central Coast Section—Not determined. 
y Section—Miss Sabinia McMurdo, 191 Fred- 
erick Street, San Francisco. 
retary—Miss Florence Morrison, 1704 Filbert 
Street, Oakland. 
Treasurer—Anna M. Stovall, State Teachers’ Col- 
_lege, San Francisco. 
"he next meeting of the council is to be held 
in Los Angeles, and will be called by the chair 


to perfect and vote on the constitution. 





Se 


The Los Angeles City Schoolmasters’ Club is 
ing an excellent year. At its first meeting 
the school year, the members of the new city 
rd of education were the guests of the club. 
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Do You Know What It Means 
to Be Free From Worry? 


Human life would be greatly lengthened 
were it not for worry about the future. 


Half the illness in this life is caused 
by worry over things that could be pre- 
vented, and half the recoveries are post- 
poned by the same cause. 


Worry means lowered vitality, prema- 
ture old age, reduced efficiency. Free- 
dom from worry means just the reverse, 
and as a result, greatly increased profes- 
sional success. 


Of all workers, it is most important that 
the Teacher be free from worry. 


Like Sin and Disease, worry should be 
banished from the world, and would be, if 
everyone co-operated for mutual benefit 
and relief, in some way similar to that by 


which the T. C. U. has banished worry 


for Teachers. 

Just fill out, cut off and mail the at- 
tached coupon. We shall then mail you 
full particulars of how we protect Teach- 
ers. Please do it today. It commits you 
to no actior. It implies nothing except 
that you would be interested in reading 
our Proposition to Teachers. It will be 
followed by no personal solicitation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


CUT OFF AND MAIL 
THIS WORRY-CHASING COUPON 





FREE INFOKMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U. 456 T. C, U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Ae ee en cae Pee on re 
a 5's 5k oe teas aa ome e eee “ie 
(This coupon places the sender under no 


obligation.) 
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THE— 


HALL & BROWN LINE 


THE BEST TO BE HAD IN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 










“Get an Prompt 

Deliveries 
H&B From 
Quotation— Pacific Coast 
IT PAYS” hepks 





The NEW model No. 197 Hand Planer. Built in three sizes—8, 12 and 16 inch. 
Equipped for either belt or direct motor drive. 


ci Sat oe ‘ 
The Strong, Rigid, Durable, Portable, Low Priced 


PARKS MACHINES 


Warrant Your Investigation. 













C 31 Progress 16-inch Turning Lathe for 
general turning, pattern and C 135 New Rapid 
face plate work. Mortiser. 


For the Most Complete Line of 
SCHOOL MACHINERY AND SHOP SUPPLIES 








Apply to 
Harron, Rickard & McCone 
139 Townsend Street 225 So. San Pedro Street 
San Francisco di iabacieiaaie Los Angeles 
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BHigh 
echief ( 


In November the club met at the Polytechnic 
School, the principal address being by 
¢ Police Vollmer regarding his work and 


Bplans for the police department of Los Angeles. 


E of Los 


Former Superintendent John Francis and Mel- 
‘ville Dozier, formerly assistant superintendent 
; Angeles City Schools, also spoke at 
this meeting. 

The December meeting of the club was at 
santa Monica High School as the guests of 


i superintendent Rebok of that city, and the high 


school faculty. 


This was a most interesting 


'meeting. The principal address was by Mark 


= Keppel, 
' fornia Council of Education, the past fight on 
' the Governor’s budget and educational program, 
'and the plans of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
’ ciation for the future. 


regarding the work done by the Cali- 


The American Citizenship Council of San 
Francisco has been recently organized through 


' the initiative of the U. S. Naturalization Serv- 
‘ice for the purpose of bringing together the 
' Americanization agencies. 


Many representative 
ganizations of the Bay region and of Califor- 


F nia that are actively interested in the great 
_ Americanization problem have become affiliated 
fs with the Council. 


As indicative of state-wide 


; interest in Americanization work, it may be 
noted that Miss Myra Green has been appointed 
County Director of Americanization for Sonoma 
County, 


and Miss Cecilia Carmichael of San 
Jose has been appointed County Superintendent 
of Americanization for Santa Clara County. 


The American Peace Award commends to the 
Sierra Educational News the nation-wide “ref- 
erendum” to be conducted in January upon 
whatever plan is selected by the jury of the 
American Peace Award, created by Edward W. 
Bok, and offering $100,000 for the “best practi- 
cable plan by which the United States may 
cooperate with other nations looking toward 
the prevention of war.” 

This “referendum” will give opportunity to 
the citizens of this country to express their 
individual opinion as to what the relation of 
the United States to the rest of the world 
shall be, 

The competition closed on November 15th last. 
We think the jury will have made its selection 
by January first. Immediately after that, the 
winning plan is to be submitted to the widest 
possible public for consideration and for a vote. 
On the release date a number of leading papers 
throughout the country, including the New York 
Times, the New York Tribune and the New York 
World, will carry with the text of the winning 
plan a ballot which will contain space for the 
Signer’s name and address, a statement as to 
whether or not he or she is a voter, and a state- 
ment as to whether or not he or she approves 
the winning plan in substance. 


several hundred organizations and institu- 
tions, including the 88 great national organiza- 
tions which are members of the cooperating 
council will send the winning plan with the 
ballot to each of their members for a vote. 
These organizations include the most distin- 


Buffalo is another typical city where the 
Spencer Delineascope and Trans-Lux Day- 
light Picture Screen have modernized Visual 
Instruction to finally make it a practical 
working tool of educators. 


Mail the coupon today to get the story of 
Daylight Projection 


SPENCER LENS CO. 
BuFFALo, N. Y. 


SPENCER LENS CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Please send me the illustrated booklet explain- 
ing the principle of Daylight Projection and its 
uses in Class Rooms. 








Thousands of schools use 
Gluey exclusively. 


It’s clean, convenient 
and economical. 

Send 10c for big, handy tube 
The Commercial Paste Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Address Dept. 110, Please 
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PATHFINDER The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper pub- 
lished at the Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the 

NATIONAL Ford of the school world. ‘Tells story of world’s news in interesting, un- 
derstandable way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other 


WEEKLY paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed or for use in 
class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your questions and 


is a mine of information. Questionaire Contents Guide suggests the Cur- 
15 CENTS rent Events lessons. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can 

have it on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. Ask for current events circular 
and special rates for school club copies. Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, 596 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
















PEDAGOGICALLY GRADED HANDWRITING TEXTBOOKS, plus the all year free pro- 

fessional services of a large corps of expert penmanship visiting instructors, who cover in 

their work the United States, plus free normal extension courses conducted by expert in- 

structors in Practical Penmanship in the offices of The A. N. Palmer Company, have made 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 

a great power in educational work in all institutions of learning and in business and social life. 

THE PALMER METHOD PLAN cuts the chirographic corners and offers a simple, fascinat- 


ing way to a style of penmanship which embodies LEGIBILITY, COMMERCIAL RAPIDITY, 
EASE and ENDURANCE. 


If you are not familiar with the always successful 
PALMER METHOD PLAN 
write to our nearest office for detailed information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, III. 











30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 





Pittock Bidg. 
Portiand, Ore. 


Tp MVOUUTITIVTOOTTTTIOTO OTTO 
Leslie Salt Refining Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO SAN MATEO 


















It is largely owing to its preservative property 
that salt is an absolute necessity to the 
life of man and the higher animals. 


Let what little salt you use be 


LESLIE'S 
| 





guished professional, fraternal, civic and reli- 
gious organizations (all faiths) in the country. 

















JACEE TUUUT ET 


ject of vast importance to us all. Participation 








The interested participation of these widely dif- 
fering groups in the “referendum” is to be ex- 
plained only by the fact that they realize the 
vast opportunity which the American Peace 
Award offers for crystallizing public sentiment 
in this country and for making articulate the 
interest of millions of our citizens upon a sub- 


in the “referendum” does not involve endorse- 
ment of the plan or commitment to any program 
with regard to it. 


National Education Association meetings, T)¢ 
Department of Superintendence meets in Chi- 
cago February 23-28, 1924. The summer 2s- 
sembly will be held in Washington, D. C., the 
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_ rst week in July 1924. Large delegations from . 
Pealifornia are expected at each of these great PLAN 
me mee tings 
; YOUR 
The Bay Section Council of the C. T. A. at its SUMMER 
pecember meeting, met in San Francisco and 
F.jected the following officers: Miss Mary F. VACATION 
ooney of San Francisco, President; Roy Cloud NOW ’ 
of San Mateo County, Vice-President, and E. G. 
Pcridiley of Oakland, Secretary-Treasurer. cee 
|} @ iss Elizabeth Sherman of Oakland and John 
Williams of Stockton were elected to the A TOUR 
Executive Committee of the Association. The OF 
new Executive Committee was instructed to re- 
rt at the January meeting of the Council plans EUROPE! 


ito enlarge the membership of the State Associa- 


" 


The following persons were elected members 
State Council of Education for a period 
three years. Superintendent Wilson of Berk- 

Superintendent DuFour of Alameda, Sup- 
rintendent Gwinn of San Francisco, Superin- 
rendent Painter of Petaluma, Miss Lulu Shelton 

» of Oakland, and County Superintendent David 

Martin. 


Miss Sara L, Dole, whose death we regret to 
innounce, was, for a number of years past, one 
f the outstanding figures in the educational 
fe of California. At the time of her death 
ind for some years previous, she had been 
Vice-principal of the Manual Arts High School 
f Los Angeles and directed especially the work 
f the girls. 
Miss Dole was for years a member of the 
‘alifornia Council of Education and served at 
two different periods as a member of its Board 
f Directors. Her work as chairman of im- 
portant committees was noteworthy. At the 
time of her death she was chairman of the 
ommittee on tenure of teachers. At another 
time, she served on a committee that had in hand 
the matter of the opening of an office of the 
Association in Southern California, and during 
ne year gave unstintedly of her time with the 
Executive Secretary in canvassing fully the en- 
tire fleld and the possibilities of such office. 
Miss Dole was a splendid teacher as well as 
‘ Wise counsellor and administrator. Her work 
is principal of the Citrus Union High School 
lrew the attention of those who were students 
ducation at a time when high schools had 
reached the point of efficiency they have 
’ attained. She showed at that time vision 
is to the future. She was always enthusiastic, 
ptimistic and with a personality that won per- 
nal friends and support to any good cause she 
resented. She possessed in marked degree 
a capacity to ignore personal and trivial mat- 
s and to hold only to those things that were 
minently worth while. 
tt only Los Angeles but California and the 
itry suffers through the loss of Miss Dole. 





Reynold E. Blight, former editor of the 
nic Digest of Los Angeles, has recently 
appointed as editor of the New Age 
razine, the official mouthpiece of the Scot- 
Rite of Free Masonry, Southern Jurisdic- 


VW 
\ 





We offer you with 
College Men as Conductors 
Splendid Itineraries 
First-class Hotels 
Maximum number of Days in Europe 
Sight-Seeing with Specialists 
INTERPRETATION not 

IDENTIFICATION. 
Send for the 1924 Special Folder 
Address 
The Clark-Son Tours 


Venice California 





A SEASON FOR 
SAVING 


The opportunity to save is al- 
ways “open,” but there are times 
when it beckons with particular 
emphasis. 

Immediately following the holi- 
days, is one time when the desire 
to save seems to have especial 
appeal. . 


We invite you to open an ac- 
count here and prepare for 
future needs. Deposits made 
now and added to at regular in- 
tervals will help to provide for 
Christmas or Vacation needs 
next year. 


WoMeEN’s BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BANK OF ITALY 


MARKET, POWELL and EDDY STS. 
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Many Teachers 
Are Going Into Business— 


—every year sees more of them making the change. 
There is a good reason, of course. There is no 
salary limit in Business—you can go as high as your 
ability and Training will carry you—$5000 and 
$10,000 year women in Business are no longer ex- 
ceptional—there are hundreds of them and more 
coming—women can do as well in Business as men. 
WHY NOT MAKE THE CHANGE? 


With 6 to 8 months of Business Training at Heald’s 
you will be ready to enter Business—opportunities 
everywhere—every Heald office has 3 times as many 
CALLS FOR HELP as it can supply. Visit your 
nearest Heald school or write today for ‘“BUSI- 
NESS”—the Heald catalog. 


Heald’s Business College 
San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jose 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


999 California Street San Francisco 


SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY SEVENTH 


Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. Students may enrol! 
at any time. Affiliated College of the University of California. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 


LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


Mr. Blight has long been a powerful force Cc. Landis of Riverside and Supt. Mark Keppel 
for the upbuilding of education. He was for of Los Angeles County. Mr. Landis took for his 
many years a member of the Board of Education topics, “Teaching Essentials,” “Physical Educa- 
of Los Angeles City. Some years ago, when this tion as a Factor in the Control of Young 
office desired to introduce the budget system, People,” “The Dynamic Aspect of Educational 
Mr. Blight, who is an expert public accountant, Aims” and “The Static Aspect of Educational 
came to San Francisco and spent several days Ideals.” Supt. Keppel talked upon “School Man- 
in a complete survey of our activities, making a agement,” “Teaching History or Teaching 
report thereon, which report has proved most Geography” and the “Noblest Ideals of a Great 
valuable in the subsequent development of the Profession.” At a general meeting, to whiich 
office. the public were invited, Mr. Keppel had for his 

Mr. Blight is a strong proponent of the Fed- topic “The Truth about the Governor’s Budget 
eral Bill for Education and through the Scot- as it relates to Education.” Principal F. E 
tish Rite Clip sheet, issued regularly from Howard of the High School at Bishop, spoke 
Washington and directed by him, is accomplish- upon “Educational Tests and Measurements.” 
ing great things. County Superintendent A. A. Brierly presided at 

the sessions, 

The recent teachers’ Institute in Inyo County, : 
held at Bishop, November 12, 13, 14, was well We have, from Frederick C. Eberhardt 0! 
attended and productive of excellent results. Philadelphia, a most interesting book of views 
The speakers at this institute were Supt. Ira of that historic city. The book is published 
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by L. H. Nelson Co., Portland, Maine, and sets 
forth in graphic way the beauties and historic 
landmarks of the city of “Penn, the Peaceful.” 
There have been, the last few years, tremendous 
developments in the building program of Phil- 
adelphia and one is astonished at the fine struc- 
tures that have recently been erected, but above 
all, the interest centers in such historic spots 
as Independence Hall, Liberty Bell and other 


landmarks that are the property not merely of 
Philadelphia, but of the United States. We are 
ndebted to Mr. Eberhardt for this publication. 


ur. A. E. Winship of Boston, the great 
yeteran in education journalism, in a recent 
issue of his Journal of Education, makes the 
following comment concerning Hiram Johnson's 
presidential candidacy: 

“Whatever the politicians and tradition- 
alists may think of Senator Hiram Johnson 
of California, all friends of America’s chil- 
dren, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, can 
but rejoice that there is a man with his 
onscience and ability and devotion ready to 
place education on the throne. We were 
in sore need of the leadership he is ready 
to provide in California’s dark: hour. All 
school people, all parents, all church people, 
and labor in its crusade against child labor 
can but rejoice that there is a man for this 
hour such as Senator Johnson has shown 
himself to be.” 


“To Preserve Children,” take one large grassy 
field, one-half dozen children, two or three small 
dogs, a pinch of brook and some pebbles. Mix 
the children and the dogs well together, and 
put them in the fleld, stirring constantly. Pour 
the brook over the pebbles. Sprinkle the field 
with flowers. Spread over all a deep, blue sky, 
and bake in the hot sun. When brown, remove 
ind set away to cool in a bath tub.—Michigan 
Public Health Bulletin. 


A prize of a $200 gold watch and a compli- 
ment to the scout way of doing things were the 
results of the entry of Scoutmaster George B. 
Dunn of Seattle, Wash., in the amateur men 
cooks’ contest recently conducted by the Seattle 
Times. Seoutmaster Dunn, when he entered 
scouting four years ago, “didn’t know how to 
boil water,” competed in the contest with 
Umber cruisers, mountaineers, prospectors, 
huntsmen, fishermen and other out-of-doors men 
for the best camp dinner. His score was 99%%. 


y 


rhe menu consisted of chicken, sweet corn 
and potatoes, cooked according to the Hawaiian 
“Imu” style, which method has been carefully 
retained and taught in scout circles every- 
Where; the second part of the meal — apple 
Sauce, biscuits and coffee—was prepared by the 
means of a reflector oven. Two of the judges 
had awarded him 100%, but one had marked 
him down to 99%%. And for what, do you 
think, he was marked off? When the third 
Judge passed the fire, he caught sight of a tiny 
spark not then completely extinguished. “Crime 
ol crimes in woodcraft!” 





“ANTS ~¢ CRAFTS 


STATE ~- ACCREDITED 


Incorporated 


Now in its 17th year 


A College of the Arts and 
Crafts that specializes in 
training along three dis- 
tinctive lines: 


1. For the Industrial Arts Professions 
as Designers, Illustrators, Poster and 
Commercial Artists, Interior Decora- 
tors, Draughtsmen and Craft Work- 
ers in the Metals, Wood, Textiles 
and Pottery. 


2. For the Fine Arts Professions as Por- 
trait, Landscape and Mural Painters. 


3. For Teaching the Arts and Crafts 
and the Household Arts in the Ele- 
mentary, High and Normal Schools 
and Teachers’ Colleges. 





The Bachelor’s Degree is granted 





DAY, EVENING AND SATURDAY 
CLASSES 





Spring Term Opens 
Jan. 7, 1924 





A special folder on 
“How to Secure Advanced Standing” 
will be sent on request. 


Write for application blank and catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


2119 ALLstON Way - BERKELEY, CALIF., or 
5212 BRoADWAY - - - OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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Shoes That Keep You Healthy 


Don’t let foot-pains keep you miserable and 
inefhcient. All you need is a pair of shoes 
made to fit your feet—not squeeze them. 


With Ground Gripper Shoes your feet stand 
firmly — comfortably. Your pose is erect — 
your walk is natural. And you can stand or 
walk for hours—all unconscious of your feet! 


Ground Grippers have brought comfort to 
hundreds of suffering teachers. For your. 
Health’s sake, try a pair. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOES 


lGround Gripper Shoe Stores in California 


714 So. Hill Street 520 16th Street 
sOS # reies 
(On the Mezzanine) 21 Sutter Street Canraee 


687 Market Street Stockton 407 Pine Avenue 


San Francisco Long Beach 


in Chests 


make an ideal 


GIFT 


Write for Catalog 
illustrating sets from 


No. 862 $6.50 to $95. 
20 Stanley Tools 
$35.00 


THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT, THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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wast IN GTo 
ala N 


G RAMMAR 
S CHO oL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


B. PASQUALE Co. 


112-114 KEARNY ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
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The purchasing power of the dollar last Ju 


The 


nit 


sed on the average wholesale _ prices 
ous commodities groups, was equal to o 
ents, as compared with its purchasing pov 
1913, aceording to calculations 
ently by the 
Department of Labor. 
ir in commodity terms, on the 
mparison, dropped to its lowest level 
1920, when it was 40 cents. During m 
1914 and 1915, the purchasing power of 


The value of 


SPECIALTY 












ne, 
for 
nly 
ver 


announced 
Bureau of Labor and Statistics 


the 


1913 basis 


in 
ost 


the 


ir Was greater than that of the 1913 dollar. 


Bar Association, at its annual meeting 


Law Enforcement Committee of the Amer- 


on 


ist 29, furnished statistics to the effect that 


are committed in 
proportion to its populat 


crimes of violence 
d States in 


the 
ion 


sed 
per 


in any other civilized country. Between 
ind 1922 the general population increa 

per cent, the criminal population 16.6 
This situation will continue until 


rd code of criminal procedure is adop 
| the states. 


I, Weber & Company operating after 

the morning of December 23. 
moved their offices across the street 
ed their activities with scarcely an int 
nin the regular routine of business. F 


a 
ted 


big 


The com- 
and 


er- 
or- 


ly all stock is in their warehouses, so that 


are going out as usual. No 
s were damaged and after some time 
pairs the company will return to 
r offices at 601-609 Mission Street. 


import: 
given 
their 


int 


GIVE YOUR PUPILS A CHANCE 
Thousands of teachers are placing our Outlines 
for Home Study in the hands of their pupils and 
thereby greatly increasing the number of pro- 
motions in their classes. American, Ancient, 
Medineval and Modern History, The Great War, 
Arithmetic, Botany, Business Forms, Geography, 
Grammar, Physics and Physiology. 

Price 20 cents each. Discount on order of ten 
or more. 
JENNINGS PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MACHINE TOOLS, WOOD WORKING MA- 
CHINERY, PUMPS, ENGINES, MOTORS. 
We can furnish your complete shop equipment 


SMITH BOOTH USHER CO. 
Machinery, Industrial and Construction 
Equipment Supplies. 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 





Projectors have recently been 
installed in Rio Linda Gram- 
mar School, Colusa Grammar 
School, Taft Grammar School 
and the Novato Community 
Center. 





Distributors for the Simplex Projector and 
also the Acme Portable and Semi-Portable 
Projectors. 


Interesting literature on request from 


Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 


121-127 Golden Gate Ave. - San Francisco 





A Junior Red Cross progrim 
two high school students of 
teachers of four counties assembled in 
nual convention in Santa Cruz. This 
first time that high school students 
placed as speakers on an institute program in 
California. Vernon Smith, first president of 
Santa Cruz Red Cross Student Council, presented 
the “International Correspondence” phase with 
a stirring plea that opportunity be given the 
young people of the world to know one an- 
other. The activities of the Santa Cruz Junior 
Red Cross Student Council were reported by 
Miss Olive Jenne, also a Santa Cruz High School 
student. 


was given by 
Santa Cruz to the 
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was 
had 


an- 
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been 

















RAW, BLISTERED BURNS 


heated quickly and 
gently by ban aging 
with antiseptic, cooling 


‘Mentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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ROLL OF HONOR (No. 2) 
California Teachers’ Association—One Hundred Per Cent Membership, 1923. 
HIS is the second of a series of honor rolls, showing 100 per cent membership in th 
California Teachers’ Association. There are a large number of schools not reported to ys. 


whose enrollment is complete. We will publish the list as it reaches us, month by month 
The names given are in addition to those appearing in our December issue. 


100 PER CENT CITIES AND COUNTIES 


Marin County— erintendent—nearly 100 per cent. 
The Superintendent’s office and all schools Washington Elementary School, San Diego 
in Marin Co. James B. Davidson, County Pete W. Ross, Principal. 
Superintendent. 


Hayward City. 
San Benito County— 
Catherine U. Gray, County Superintendent. 
Hollister, 
Red Bluff— 


J. D. Sweeney, City Superintendent. UOT ot CRAYON 


% 
100 PER CENT SCHOOLS . COMPANY . 

Alameda County—David E. Martin, County Sup- ee ie Be oy * ao 
erintendent. Stony Brook, Niles, Amador 
Valley High School, Summit, Antone, Town- 
send, Eden Vale, Green, Independent, In- 
man, May, Midway, Mt. House, Murray, 
Palamares, Redwood. 

Bakersfield City—C. E. Teach, City Superin- 
tendent. 

Corcoran Union High School—Roger C. Phelps, 
Principal. 

Oakland—Fred M. Hunter, City Superintendent. 
Garfield, Hawthorne, Fruitvale, Manzanita. 

Stanislaus County—A. G. Elmore, County Sup- 
erintendent. Oakdale Union High, Patter- 
son High, Patterson Grammar, Ceres Gram- = = 
mar. Cases Sth, Shnen hk. oo 


Trinity County—Lucy M. Young, County Syp 


str: worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Products 


a 
Upon receipt ot ve eT 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


Send $2.00 for two of these beautiful pictures in the Artotypes for 
schoolroom decoration. 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


The One Cent and Two Cent pictures are invaluable for special! 
classroom work, for notebooks, essays, etc. Use them in teaching 
Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 
One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size, 7x9. Send 75 cents for set 
of 25 with a very brief description of each. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 
Size, 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each for two or 
IE B more; 10 for $9.50; $1.25 for one. Hand Colored, same size, at $1.50 
a : td h each for two or more; $2.00 for one. 
eT Te THE PERRY PICTURES CATALOGUE 
Sixteen Hundred famous masterpieces are beautifully reproduced 


in miniature with titles and artists’ names. Send 15 cents in coin 
Where Words or stamps. 


Fall, 
Perry Pictures The Perry Pictures ©. sox2s maLpEN, Mass. 
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Your school shop 
will need all of 
these Disston tools 


As an instructor,you know how hard 
it is to do your best work when you 
lack the right kind of tools. 

Scores of schools have standardized 
on DISSTON Saws, Tools and Files. 
From the equipment of these schools, 
the list at the right has been com- 
piled. 

Disston Saw Files and Disston Filing 
Guides and Saw Sets help you to keep 
Disston Saws just as you want them. 
Disston Try Squares, Mitre Squares, 
Bevels and Gauges assist in instruc- 
tion, and in accuracy of work. Diss- 
ton Plumbs and Levels have won a 
world-wide reputation. 

Besides supplying the tools most 
used in manual training schools, 
Disston helps the instructor in his 
daily work. 

Ask for ‘‘DISSTON EDUCATIONAL 
AIDS”’--five valuable books on Saws, 
Tools and Files, with instructive wall 
charts. Free to you on request. 
Address Dept.-- 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Makers of “The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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Well Appointed Wood-working Rs 
shops contain the following 


DISSTON 
TOOLS: 


D-8 Cross-Cut Hand Saws, 22 inch, 10 
int. 

D-8 — Saws, 22 inch, 8 point. 
No. 4 Back Saws, 12 inch. 
No. 14 Adjustable Back Saws, 12 inch. 
No. 70 Dovetail Saws, 8 inch. ‘ 
No. 7 Nest of Saws. 
No. 10 Coping Saws. 
Web Saws Complete, 14 inch. 
No. 36% Hack Saw Frames. 
No. 200 Hack Saw Frames. 
No. 28 Triumph Sawsets. 
No. 280 Triumph Sawsets. 
Hand Saw —— 
D-3 Saw Filing Guide and Clamp. 
No. 544 Try Squares, 6 inch. 
No. 10 Mitre Squares, 74 inch. 
No. 3 Sliding Bevels, 8 inch. 
No. 9514 Mortise and Marking Gauges. 
No. 83 a or 
No. 9 Screw vers, 5 inch. 
No. 31 Screw Drivers, 6 inch. 
No. 75 Plumbs and Levels, 24 inch. 
Cabinet Scrapers, 3x6 inch. 
Cabinet Burnishers, Oval No. 1. 
Auger Bit Files, 8 inch. 
Hunt’s Chrome Special 3-Square 

Files, 6 inch. 
Perfection Shear Tooth Files, 

Half Round, 10 inch, me- 

dium. 
File Card and Brush. ; aa 
Saw Pieces for Practice Filing. j 
Disston Saw Files. 
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Here Are the Winners 
in the Bank Stock Limerick Contest! 


FIRST PRIZE, $50.00 


Won by Miss Irma Bromley, Vice-Prin., 
Mt. Diablo Union High School, Concord, Calif. 


I’m an elephant, yes, but I’m wise, 
I know what is good for your eyes. 
And I’m telling you true 

That the paper for you 
Is the Bank Stock that I advertise. 


SECOND PRIZE, $25.00 THIRD PRIZE, $15.00 
Won by Mr. G. C. Barton, Principal, Won by Miss Vera Frankin, Teacher, 
Round Valley Union High Schoul Sheridan Grammar School 


Covelo, Calif. San Francisco 


For quality, texture and surface A lady from old Tipperary 

Adapted to every school purpose, Has a daughter whose first name is Mary, 
There is none quite so good She’s a wise little lass, 

Made from rag, pulp or wood, The best in her class, 

As Bank Stock, the paper of service. For she uses Bank Stock Stationery. 


HONORABLE MENTION AND PRIZES OF $1.00 EACH TO 


Miss Alice K. Tupman Sister Marie (Fremon) Mr. Stanley G. Breneiser 

Mr. J. J. Mason Miss Faustina Spadoni Mrs, A. E. White 

Miss Leonne Beatty Mr. R. A. Smith Miss Winnie E. Chamberlin (2) 
Miss Mary B. Thorne Miss Luell E. Driscoll Mr. William L. Gaylord 

Mr. M. I. Connell Miss Marion C. Pryne Miss Mabel E. Florine 


Mrs, Elva S. Cureton (2) Miss Perle Zimmerman Miss Vera Franklin 
Miss Ruth C, Hoffman Miss Ruth C, Wall 


For their courtesy in serving as judges, we are indebted to the following: 
Miss Elizabeth E. Hauselt, President, San Francisco Grade Teachers’ Association, 


San Francisco. 
Mr. Harr Wagner, Editor, Western Journal of Education, San Francisco. 
Mr. Vaughan MacCaughey, Associate Editor, Sierra Educational News, San Francisco. 


KNIGHT-COUNIHAN CO. 
Successors to Mysell-Rollins Bank Note Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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